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wepisH American Line has 

launched largest Scandinavian 
luxury liner eveT built. Ship has 
been christened M.S. Kungsholm 
and will become flagship of the 
line. 


Lehigh Valley Railroad has in- 
stalled cigarette and candy vend- 
ing machines on its Black Diamond 
operating between New York and 


Buffalo. 


Salt Lake City’s Oratorio 
Society is presenting its annual 
rendition of Handel’s Messiah 
at the Salt Lake Tabernacle on 
December 238. 


Pennsylvania Refining Co. has 
published 46-page manual Know 
Your Carburetor which may be 
obtained free by writing company 


at 2695 Lisbon-Rd., Cleveland O. 


Pennsylvania Railroad’s famed 
salad dressing has now been 
packed for home use and may be 
purchased on any of the line’s din- 
ing cars. 


Hotel rates in Israel have 
heen price-fixed through Octo- 
her 1953. Discounts of 40 per 
cent are being given on tourist- 
purchased items. 


Putnik, official travel agency of 
Yugoslavia, has acquired several 
new boats for short cruises along 
Dalmatian coast, has launched six 
new steamers. 


World’s first drive-in ticket- 
office will be opened by United 
Air Lines in January on El Camino 
Real, approximately 30 miles south 
of San Francisco. 


Japanese Government has 
lifted visa fees for all U. 5. 


tourists. 


A new information center for 
tourists has been opened on the 
Piazza Barberini in Rome. 


Thos. Cook & Sons has ar- 
ranged 4a special Christmas-New 
Year Cruise-T our to the Hawaiuan 
Islands leaving San Francisco 


December 22. 


Central African Airways has 
instituted lower fares for 
women. Tariffs are based on 
theory of women’s lesser earn: 
ing capacity and weight. 


One of Europe's crack trains, the 
Golden Arrow, in service between 
London and Paris, has been re- 


routed eastbound via Folkestone 
and Calais instead of Dover-Calais. 


Paris: Where, What, When, 
How. a pocket-size guidebook, is 
available, free, from the French 
Government Tourist Bureau, 610 


Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Va 


United Air Lines’ Mainliner 
Convairs have been put into 
scheduled service between 
eight cities in California and 
Nevada. 


French National Railroads’ ex- 
press Mistral now holds record as 
world’s fastest train. covering 619 
miles between Paris and Nice in 


10 hours, 54 minutes. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines has 
introduced a new package trip 
good through March. For price of 
round trip ticket to Paris, tourist 
can visit Scotland, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Ireland, England and France 
for as little as two weeks and as 
long as four months. Total cost is 


$453.00. 


Pan American World Air- 
ways has replaced DC-4s with 
Constellations on flights be- 
tween Miami, New Orleans, 
Houston and Brownsville and 
Central America. 


Trailways is offering @ special 
weekend excursion rate on bus trip 
between New York and Boston. 
Fare is $4.75 plus tax, round trip. 


Scandinavian Airlines System 
has announced several ski tours of 
Europe ranging from two to four 
weeks, from $626.00 to $958.00. 


A Carrot Carnival will he 
held in Holtsville, Calif., Feb- 
ruary 5-8 featuring parade of 
floats led by cartoon character 
Bugs Bunny. 


British Overseas Airways Corp. 
has started tourist-class service be- 
tween New York and Bermuda. 
Fare is $90.00 plus tax round trip. . 


Delta Air Lines has slated 
winter-time package vacation 10 
Miami Beach, effective from De- 
cember 20 through January OH 
which includes round trip trans- 
portation and a week al any of 
seven Miami Beach hotels. 


Haiti has adopted improved 
version of International Civil 
Aviation Organization tourist 
card which simplifies clear- 
ance procedure. 


Incres-Nassau Line recently re- 
sumed operations to Nassau with 
four eight-day cruises schedulec 
through January to Nassau anc 
Havana. After January: weekh 
sailings to Nassau become avail 


able. 


New Convair 340s have been p' 
into operation by Braniff Intern 
tional Airways. 
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Cruise Views 


e There isn’t any deep dark 
secret about enjoying an 
ocean cruise. Just relax, be 
natural and enjoy yourself. 
One of the nicest things about 
cruising is the number of new 
friends you'll make. A pleas- 
ant smile and a cheery nod 
do wonders in breaking the 
ice. Don’t become fast friends 
with just a few people—-the 
more people you know, the 
more fun you will have. 


e You'll fall in love with the 
Caribbean: old cities, quaint 
ports, gay nightlife, wonder- 
ful shopping, exotic scenery 
and lots of sunshine. Our two 
famous cruise ships, the 
Queen of Bermuda and the 
Ocean Monarch will make 
several cruises there this win- 
ter. As cruise specialists, we 
have found that people like a 
comparatively short winter 
cruise—12 to 16 days—to 
escape from cold and snow. 


e Start to relax before you 
go. “See your travel agent” is 
really good advice. It doesn’t 
cost a penny more to let him 
book your trip. He is an au- 
thorized agent of all steam- 
ship companies and receives 
a commission from them. He 
is widely traveled, experi- 
enced and knows which ships 
and cruises offer you the best 
buy. Tell him what you want, 
then let him take care of the 
details while you relax! 


James N. Findlay 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


Furness Lines 


By Marjorie Dent Candee 


CO TRAVEL folders picturing the 
green and golden fronds of cocoanut palms, 
tiers of red-roofed houses on sunlit hillsides, crim- 
son splashes of flamboyant trees, purple and scarlet 
sprays of bougainvillaea and dawn-pink hibiscus 
create a chromatic magic that weaves a spell around 
a prospective traveler to the American Virgin 
Islands—St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John. 

None of the color and charm has been exag- 
gerated and visitors quickly become enamoured of 
their vestal loveliness. Each of these lush tropic 
Edens has its loyal adherents, but since the distance 
between them is short, it is possible to visit all three 
even on a week’s vacation, and thus see how they 
differ in tempo and personality. 

Grouped together since the U. S. purchased them 
in 1917 from Denmark for $25,000,000 to prevent 
Germany from getting them as a naval base, the 
trio of Virgins is located 1,440 miles southeast of 
New York. School-books concentrate on Columbus’ 
first voyage to the West Indies, but it was on his 
second trip in November, 1493, sailing through the 
pellucid blue waters of the Carib Sea, that he came 
upon this cluster of emerald-green islands too 
numerous to mention individually. He decided to 
call them “The Virgins” in honor of St. Ursula and 


her 11,000 maidens who were massacred by a horde 
of barbarians while on their way to the Holy Land. 
Or so the legend goes. Actually, there were less than 
100 islands and cays. Columbus was welcomed by 
Caribe Indians with poisoned arrows when his fleet 
anchored at Salt River on the island they called 
Ay-Ay. He stayed long enough to name it Santa 
Cruz and to plant the Spanish flag on the beach. 
Later, the French seized the island from the Span- 
ish, naming it St. Croix. When England’s Francis 
Drake sailed the channels around St. Thomas and 
St. John he again baptized the group as “Virgin 
Islands” in honor of Queen Elizabeth whose favor 
he courted. 

No poisoned arrows greet tourists today, but 
friendly . soft-spoken natives, descendants of the 
Spanish, Danish, Dutch, French and English settlers 
and their Negro Slaves, who welcome visitors with 
steel bands, rum swizzles and planters’ punches. 

Actually, most West Indies islands are pretty 
much alike so far as mountain scenery, sandy 
beaches, lush jungles and mahogany-skinned natives 
in gay turbans or wide-brimmed straw hats are con- 
cerned. But there’s a great difference when it comes 
to history, culture and personality. St. Thomas, for 
example, is the most sophisticated (and the most 
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commercialized) in the Virgin group, its deep land- 
locked harbor making it an important port of call 
for centuries. Today, it offers beach life, night life, 
gay entertainment and a plethora of bars, restaurants 
and de luxe hotels. Rugged St. John, on the other 
hand, cannot even boast of a decent road or elec- 
tricity, except in the lovely Caneel Bay development, 
but its residents prefer their primitive island and 
mountainous isolation and are content to make occa- 
sional shopping tours by boat across Pillsbury 
Sound to bustling St. Thomas. Agricultural St. 
Croix, largest and most languid of the three beauti- 
ful sisters, attracts those who build modest homes 
and enjoy the serenity of her acres of sugar cane, 
winding roads, grazing cattle and quiet beaches. 

Plane transportation to the Virgin Islands from 
New York and Miami is fast, economical and daily 
by Pan-American and Eastern. You change at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, to Caribbean Atlantic Airlines 
for the 30-minute flight to St. Thomas or the 40- 
minute trip to St. Croix. St. John is reached via 
twice-daily mailboat from St. Thomas, and guests 
for Caneel Bay are met in a private launch. 

Steamship service is provided by the Bull Line’s 
Puerto Rico, which sails from New York to St. 
Thomas on alternate Thursdays, Lykes, Arrow and 

Waterman Lines from New Orleans to San Juan 
once a week, and Alcoa’s twelve-passenger freighters 
from New York. Inter-island schooners and steam- 
ers run between San Juan and St. Thomas and St. 
Croix, taking deck passengers. This method of travel 
is recommended only for the young and adventur- 
ous or for old and seasoned sailors. 

Charlotte Amalie, capital of St. Thomas and 
named for a Danish Queen, has such delightful fea- 
tures as a cork tree that blossoms at night, streets 
that consist of steps, traffic that keeps to the left, a 
climate that averages 78° all year, and breath- 


Winding streets on St. Thomas Island reflect 
delightful blending of native and Old World cultures. 
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Native fishermen of Charlotte Amalie expertly rig 
a fishing trap in much the same manner as their ancestors. 


taking views of the Caribbean from terraces and 
patios of ultra-modern hotels and quaint guest- 
houses which dot its three mountains. Station wag- 
ons convey guests to heart-shaped and crescent 
beaches of silvery-white sand and crystal-clear water 
shaded by cocoanut trees and sea-grape. Natives 
open cocoanuts with a machete and swimmers drink 
the sweet, cool milk. 

On this island of nearly 14,000 people of various 
stocks, each has retained many of its own traditions. 
The French of “Cha-Cha” town still fish in the man- 
ner of their Brittany coast ancestors, make wide- 
brimmed hats; the women weave palm baskets and 
pocketbooks of colorfully dyed straw, and speak a 
French patois. The Negro peoples whose forebears 
worked in the sugar-cane fields speak a West Indian 
creole dialect mingled with English and American 
idioms. Danish, English, Spanish and American 


Ancient stone windmill towers of St. Croix are 
favorite photographic material for visitors to tropic isle. 


holidays are observed. Everybody enjoys siesta, and 
knows a few words of Danish such as the toast— 
“Din Skaal, Min Skaal, Alle Smukke Pige Skaal,” 
which means “Your Health, My Health, All the 
Pretty Girls’ Health.” 

Evenings in St. Thomas are a whirl of cocktail 
parties followed by dinners and dances to calypso 
and rhumba music by local and imported bands at 
the Virgin Isles (newest of the luxury-type hotels 
built since the war), the Flamboyant, Caribbean or 
Villa Olga. Potent concoctions using St. Thomas or 
Cruzan rum as a base are served. These rums may 
be purchased and brought back to the States without 
payment of duty on one gallon or less. 

Shoppers will spend hours in attractive shops 
where Danish silver, French perfumes, British wool- 
ens and Madeira linens are 25 to 40 percent cheaper 
than Stateside, since they are Federal Tax and duty 
free up to $500. Popular rendezvous of tourists and 
residents alike for lunch are the Magic Lamp, 
Elverhoj, Patio, and Donk Shop, and for cocktails 
on the terrace of Bluebeard’s Castle which covers 
the graves of the Danish family who owned the 
castle a century ago. Other favorite spots for beauti- 
ful vistas of the harbor, Atlantic and Caribbean, are 
Blackbeard’s Castle, Harbor View Manor, Hotel 
1829, Smith’s Fancy and Trade Winds Hotel. In 
the blue distance you may see a panorama which 
includes St. John, Treasure Island, Dead Chest 
(once a pirate stronghold), and the British-owned 
Virgins—Tortola, Gorda, Jost Van Dyke and Ane- 
gada. 

Adventurous souls will want to ride horseback up 
the mountain trails to Crown, an altitude of 1,550 
feet, and look down upon the sparkling sea. Sailing 


Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas’ capital, is also chief harbor. 


Virgin Isle Hotel is one of Caribbean’s plushest resorts. 


enthusiasts can have a wonderful vacation cruising 
these blue-green waters with plenty of safe anchor- 
ages, and ardent anglers can go spear-fishing or 
charter powerboats by the day or week. Tuna, am- 
berjack, kingfish, snapper, grouper, Spanish mack- 
erel, dolphin, snook and barracuda are among the 
fish caught regularly in this area. Harman Boats 
Inc. offers daily excursions in glass-bottom boats, 
sight-seeing trips around the harbor, and also rents 
rowboats and outboards. Other sports facilities in- 
clude tennis on municipal and hotel courts, golf on 
a new nine-hole course. Art lovers will go to see the 
exhibits of native paintings in the Art Center on 
Hibiscus Alley, and women will enjoy having 
original beach clothes of tropical designs made for 
them at Elverhoj, and purchasing exquisite hand- 
embroidered infants’ and children’s wear at Lock- 
ton’s, Trade Winds and Amerindies. Latest addition 
to the island are super-markets, a boon to those who 
like frozen foods flown down from the States. 


Towering Homes 


On St. Croix, 40 miles from St. Thomas, mod- 
ernity and history rub shoulders. The Spanish, Dan- 
ish and English have left their traces. Americans 
have now converted massive ancient windmill tow- 
ers, once used to grind sugar cane, into homes. The 
walls are nearly two feet thick, and the diameter is 
twenty feet, making possible a large living room 
with a circular staircase leading to bedrooms, a sun 
deck and observation tower. Old sugar plantations 
have been remodelled into modern apartments and 
cottages, retaining the traditional names such as 
“Frivolity,” “Upper Joy,” “Felicity” and “Pink 
Fancy.” On a summit above thundering surf is the 
modern Buccaneer Hotel, once a famous sugar 
estate. 

Christiansted and Fredericksted, named for Dan- 
ish kings, are the twin cities of St. Croix, and a bus 
runs the fifteen miles between them past mahogany, 
lime, cocoa, mango and Tibet trees. One sugar mill, 
at Bethlehem, is still in operation and may be 
visited. Christiansted has a public square as pretty 
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and colorful as an operetta setting, with a pink lime- 
stone fort, pale green and yellow buildings. Alex- 
ander Hamilton worked as a clerk in Nicholas Cru- 
ger’s store which may still be visited. Native women 
in starched white dresses balance large baskets of 
fruits on their turbanned heads and speak politely 
to “Continentals,” as they call Stateside visitors. 
Since 1917 they, too, have been American citizens. 

Across from the public square over a stretch of 
turquoise water is the Hotel-on-the-Cay, once the 
Danish Governor’s residence. Rowboats ferry guests 
to this ancient and colorful structure which has 
modern guest houses and a private beach. The new- 
est hotel on the island is the Clover Crest, an old 
plantation manor furnished with Danish-West In- 
dian mahogany. Recently, a museum was opened in 
Christiansted containing relics of the Carib and 
Arawak Indians. 

Worth visiting is the old manor house “Bulow 
Minde,” once the home of the Danish Governor 
when the slaves rebelled in 1848. Through the vines 
and growth may be seen the ballroom and fallen 
pillars, the patterned tiles on the roofless watertower. 
The Governor’s ghost still walks, according to old 
Cruzan families. 

A number of “Continentals” have built lovely 
homes on St. John, living in them year-round, as the 
cooling northeast trade winds make the climate 
comfortable. The casual tourist may take the mail- 
boat, swim and lunch at Caneel Bay, ride a horse 


Cannon of another era point out over seaport city of Charlotte 


Amalie from battlements of old Fort Christian, 
ancient guardian of widé harbor. 


over the winding trails to Cruz, Cinnamon, Coral or 
Trunk Bays, or sail in a little sloop, and return to 
St. Thomas at night. There are no large hotels on 
the island, but the 650-acre Caneel Bay Plantation 
has rooms for twelve, and luxury-type cottages for 
rent by the month or season. 

The population of this mountainous island is only 
747, chiefly Negroes who make their living fishing, 
weaving baskets, growing vegetables and fruits. 
Payne’s cottages, Caribsurf’s and Miss Keating’s on 
Cruz Bay are modest places for people who like 
simple life. Those who enjoy night life and dancing 
will prefer the livelier atmosphere of St. Thomas. 
Little of the hurlyburly of northern civilization 
filters through the protective screen of ocean and 
sound which surround peaceful St. John’s. 

Blessed by ideal climate, the three American Vir- 
gins have been singularly fortunate in having hurri- 
canes by-pass them. Nevertheless, the natives go to 
church faithfully each July 25 for supplication and 
each October 25 for thanksgiving when the season 
of the big winds is ended. Because there are no deep 
wells or streams, islands are careful to conserve rain 
water in cachements built on the green hillsides 
leading to cisterns. Unlike some tropic isles, there 
is no rainy or dry season. Rain falls in short show- 
ers once or twice daily, enough to make tropical 
plants such as royal poincianas, tamarind, cocoplum, 
pomegranate, avocado and breadnut flourish. Con- 
stant trade breezes keep humidity low. ¢# 
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By Edna: Mae Stark 


the Spanish Main! 


LONG THE NORTH COAST of South 

America is the region once 
known as the Spanish Main, as pop- 
ular now as it was when pirates and 
buccaneers swarmed through the Car- 
ibbean seeking treasure. 

Today’s seagoers are drawn by the 
wide diversity of tourist attractions 
in Caribbean ports. Sightseers enjoy 
the many points of historic interest. 
Sportsmen are enthusiastic about 
bullfights, whippet races, exciting 
games of jai-alai, and trying rod and 
reel in waters abounding with heavy- 
weights. Souvenir-hunters and shop- 
pers have a field day in bazaars with 
merchandise from all parts of the 
world practically at free-port prices 
and with no taxes attached. Those 
looking for rest and relaxation are 
lured by the luxury ships plying the 
Caribbean, and by the fine accommo- 
dations and food to be found in ports 
along the way. 

Several factors have contributed to 
the ever-growing popularity of the 
Caribbean and the Spanish Main. 
Temperatures vary but a few degrees 
during the entire year, giving every- 


season appeal. Tourist attractions 
have been promoted to a greater ex- 
tent than formerly, as local govern- 
ments have come to realize the im- 
portance of tourism in their national 
economy. Expansion of highway sys- 
tems and airlines and the construc- 
tion of fine new hotels have made 
travel within the countries more con- 
venient and comfortable than ever 
before. “Package trips” featuring the 
Caribbean have been constantly mul- 
tiplying since the war; and this has 
resulted in an increase both in printed 
and word-of-mouth advertising of the 
many and varied tourist offerings. 

Along with the step-up in pleasure 
trips to the Spanish Main, there is 
also a heavier two-way movement of 
commercial travelers attracted by the 
opportunities arising from a stead- 
ily mounting volume of inter-Amer- 
ican trade. 


Famous pontoon bridge 


Two different types of Caribbean 
cruises. are operated on the famous 
Santa ships by the Grace Line, with 
sailings each Friday from New York, 
and generous stopover privileges. 
Minimum price for both types of 
cruise, exclusive of shore excursions, 
is $435. No U.S. transportation tax 
nor passport is necessary. 

Twelve-day De Luxe Caribbean 
Cruises are operated on the 225-pas- 
senger sister ships Santa Rosa and 
Santa Paula, visiting Willemstad in 
Curacao, Netherlands West Indies; 
La Guaira and Puerto Cabello, Ven- 
ezuela; and Cartagena, Colombia. 
These trips are planned for travel- 
ers who prefer to make the voyage 
in luxury ships, following a fixed 
itinerary and offering a more or less 
formal program of entertainment. 

Casual Cruises of sixteen-to-eigh- 
teen days are operated on air-condi- 


af Willemstad, Curacao, 


swings aside to permit entrance of cruise ship into 


inner harbor of a bit of the Netherlands transplanted. A ag 
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Bustling Barranquilla, chief port of Colombia, is one of South America’s most modern cities. 


tioned cargo-passenger Santas carry- 
ing 52 passengers, covering Puerto 
Cabello in Venezuela; Aruba, Nether- 
lands West Indies; Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela; and Barranquilla in Colom- 
bia, with stops every other week at 
Amuay Bay, Venezuela. These cruises 
were designed for those who want 
to enjoy every comfort yet travel 
informally and with comparatively 
few shipmates. 


Cruise Cues 


All the Santas were built especially 
for warm-weather cruising. All state- 
rooms are outside and each has a 
private bath. Public rooms are “up 
top” where there is ample light and 
air, and the ships all have large out- 
door tiled swimming pools and other 
facilities for al fresco recreation. ° 

First landfall on the De Luxe 
cruise route is Willemstad, port for 
Curacao, and site of one of the 
world’s largest oil refineries, pro- 
cessing the black gold from nearby 
Venezuela’s rich fields. At first 
glimpse, there is little to suggest the 
commercial importance of the island. 
Tiny bright-hued buildings, dwarf 

. trees and cactus fences, bridges, wind- 
mills and canal-like streets, and fancy 
costumes and musical jargon of dark- 
skinned vendors in the market all 
suggest a fairy tale come to life. Con- 
tributing further to this effect are 
the giant ocean liners, freighters, and 
tankers visiting Willemstad. 

Cruising alongside the port’s main 
street is a unique experience, as the 
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sheltered basin of Schottegat, where 
ships dock, lies behind the town and 
is entered by a narrow channel bi- 
secting the business section. 

Among the unusual sights which 
visitors find especially intriguing are 
the pontoon bridge which swings 
open to admit ships into the inner 
harbor, old Fort Amsterdam and the 
picturesque Governor’s Palace adjoin- 
ing it, and the Schooner Market at the 
quayside in the center of town where 
the sailboat fleet carries on a lively 
business in fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles, meat and fish brought over from 
Venezuela. Shopping in the town’s 
fascinating bazaars is one of the 


chief pastimes for visitors because of 
the tempting array of merchandise 
from all parts of the world, the low 
prices and the absence of a sales tax. 

Aruba, on the route of the Casual 
Cruises, has a dual personality like 
her sister island, Curacao. A gay car- 
nival appearance is coupled with a 
serious down-to-earth existence as op- 
erator of two of the world’s largest 
oil refineries. In addition to unusual 
sightseeing attractions and tempting 
shops, Aruba also has one of the fin- 
est bathing beaches in the entire Car- 
ibbean. The capital, Oranjestad, and 
the largest city, St. Nicolas, are 
featured in conducted tours offered 
when time permits. 

Venezuelan ports visited by the De 
Luxe Cruises are La Guaira and 
Puerto Cabello. La Guaira is set 
against a spectacular backdrop of 
mountains rising almost straight from 
the sea. One of the most beautiful 
mountain highways on the continent 
connects La Guaira with Caracas, the 
capital—a city that has come into 
prominence not only as a cruise ob- 
jective but as a stopover point in 
which to spend a pleasant vacation. 
At 3,000 feet above sea level, it boasts 
a delightful, spring-like climate all 
year. It has excellent hotels and res- 
taurants, fine clubs, golf courses and 
swimming pools. Shops display 
jewelry created by the country’s most 
celebrated goldsmith, articles made 
from mother-of-pearl, handwoven 
bags and hammocks, and the native 


In marked contrast to Barranquilla, Cartagena has its roots buried in Sixteenth Century. 
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alpargatas which make such attrac- 
tive sandals. 

From La Guaira a one-day motor 
trip to Caracas is made. For the ben- 
efit of those who desire a more ex- 
tended overland journey, there is a 
two-day, 160-mile Grand Mountain 
Tour, a continuation of the one-day 
trip to Caracas with tour members 
remaining in the capital overnight 
and motoring next day through coas- 
tal highlands by way of Maracay and 
Valencia to Puerto Cabello, rejoining 
the cruise ship there. 


Pirate Point 


Puerto Cabello and Maracaibo are 
featured on the Casual Cruises. In 
Puerto Cabello, old balconied build- 
ings recall days when the town was a 
favorite rendezvous of pirates. Exten- 
sive modern port installations mark 
it today as a main seagate to the 
country. 

In Maracaibo, the big story is oil. 
The port is located on a huge lake 
beneath which are some of the world’s 
richest oil deposits. Included in the 
array of unusual sights are hundreds 
of derricks extending straight above 
the waters of the lake, gigantic oil 
installations rising from the shores, 
with little oil company towns and In- 
dian villages hovering nearby. 

Especially intriguing is Ziruma on 
the outskirts of Maracaibo, where 
colorful Goajira Indians dwell. The 
fisherman’s village at El Mojan stands 
on stilts in the waters of the lake, its 
thatched huts connected by swaying 
catwalks, 

Colombia is presented to Casual 
Cruise passengers through Barran- 
quilla, and to De Luxe Cruise visitors 
through Cartagena. Barranquilla, 
about eleven miles from the coast 
of the Magdalena River, is a beauti- 
ful modern city built in the Twen- 
tieth Century. Its fine resort hotel, 


El Prado, is a popular meeting place. 


for travelers from all parts of the 
world. Here and at other Caribbean 
ports there are fishing grounds, offer- 
ing exciting sport with tarpon, jew- 
fish, king mackerel, corbina, snook 
and grouper. 

Due to the more or less informal 
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Spanish Main 


schedules of the Casual Cruises, it is 
possible to arrange fishing excursions 
in the ports of call. 

In contrast to Barranquilla, Car- 
tagena had its beginnings back in the 
Sixteenth Century, gaining fame as 
Spain’s most powerful New World 
stronghold. Coveted alike by pirates 
and foreign nations, the original port 
was often under attack, and a line of 
walls and forts was constructed to 
protect it. 

The 420-year-old town still stands 
snugly encased within the walls. Its 
narrow balconied streets and deli- 
cately tinted buildings have changed 
but little, while an attractive new city 
has grown up around them. Today, 
modern commercial districts, hand- 
some residential suburbs and fine 
beaches extend along canals and la- 
goons—lending a Venice-like touch 
to the harbor. 

A sightseeing tour is conducted 
here to points of interest in both new 


and old sections. Highlights are the 
visits to Fortress of San Felipe where 
travelers thrill to wandering through 
subterranean tunnels and dungeons, 
and La Popa Hill which presents an 
illuminating panoramic view. Shops 
come in for special attention, for 
prices are reasonable and merchan- 
dise attractive. Best buys in Colom- 
bian cities are articles fashioned from 
alligator skins, tortoise shell and sil- 
ver. 

Guests stopping over in Cartagena 


~ find plenty to amuse them—excellent 


golf courses, fine facilities for bath- 
ing, not-too-far away objectives for 
fishing, hunting, yachting and motor 
trips. Latest addition to the comfort- 
able accommodations provided for 
guests is El Caribe, an attractive ho- 
tel built on a narrow peninsula where 
it is fanned by sea breezes and has 
beautiful vistas of ocean and lagoon. 

Marvelous scenery, completely for- 
eign atmosphere, wide variety of 
sightseeing attractions, tempting shops 
and bazaars, pleasant year-round cli- 
mate—such are the current attractions 
drawing seagoers southward to the 
ports of the Spanish Main. ¢ 


Plaza in one of Caracas’ many fine residential areas reflects beauty of surrounding countryside. 
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By Robert Deardorff 
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4 Weeeteams HAS an exotic and stimu- 
lating atmosphere quite different 
from other islands in the Caribbean. 
In addition to the usual paraphernalia 
of the West Indies—lottery venders, 
beggars, taxi horns, barking dogs 
and exceedingly vocal roosters—this 
British colony within sight of the 
coast of Venezuela boasts an aston- 
ishing mixture of races and different 
ways of life. 

Here you can see white sahibs in 
short pants, rather stuffy and aloof, 
many of them still carrying the white 
man’s burden; native cricket teams 
practicing in the Savannah, the great 
park in Port of Spain; English chil- 
dren in neat clothing playing on 
green lawns as the sun sets in a burst 
of color; Indian women in lovely 
saris, with ornate gold jewelry fitted 
into their nostrils; Chinese in native 
costumes; Negroes, graceful and 
erect, balancing baskets of merchan- 
dise on their heads, and—most inter- 
esting of all—mixtures of all these 
races. 

One-third of the people on this is- 
land are from India, many are from 
China, and a majority of the remain- 

der are from Africa. For years they 
have all lived peacefully together, 
inter-marrying, honoring each other’s 
traditions. 

There’s a great deal to see and do, 
tor the variety of races has produced 
a variety of cultures, all in one place. 
As a result, you can visit Moslem 
mosques, Hindu temples—and Chris- 
tian churches; go shopping in Orien- 
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tal bazaars or department stores fea- 
turing English and American goods; 
eat curried foods or Chinese dishes 
or juicy tenderloin steaks that cost 
about $1.00. 

And, riding home in the evening 
from the beach or from a shopping 
tour in downtown Port of Spain, you 
can hear English spoken with a 
rhythm and passion that reminds you 
of Shakespeare and with a French 
accent and rising inflection that re- 
minds you of nothing at all. 

While in Trinidad, make a.point of 
hearing a performance by one of the 
island’s steel bands, which play dance 
music on oil drums. These bands 
make music out of almost anything— 
dust bins, oil drums, old automo- 
bile parts and junk iron, producing 
haunting melodies that sound some- 
what as if they were being played by 
a marimba orchestra. 

The players are mostly unedu- 
cated boys from the island’s slum 
areas who, not having money to 
buy regular instruments, create their 
own out of odds and ends of junk. 
Originally, there were only metallic 
variations of African tom-toms, but in 
recent years someone discovered that 
oil drums could be tuned to produce 
different notes. The soprano piece 
uses only about six inches of the 
original oil drum, the baritone drum 
about ten inches, and so on down to 
the bass, which is the whole drum. In 
addition, the top of the soprano drum 
is deeply depressed and marked off 
with circles and U-shaped divisions, 


Maracas Bay beach is enclosed on 
three sides by lush greenery of mountains, 


Trinidad’s famed Calypso singers entertain 
visitors with songs composed while you wait 


In polyglot Trinidad, colorful Hindu temples 
reflect Oriental origin of many natives. 


each of which is a different note. The 
baritone drum has a shallower de- 
pression and fewer notes. Drums are 
struck with metal sticks tipped with 
rubber, and the music that results 
has a unique enchantment. 

I flew to Trinidad on Pan American’s 
coach flight from New York to Bue- 
nos Aires. I had no breakfast on the 
plane, and there were seats for more 
people than on a first class flight, but 
these were the only differences I no- 
ticed from previous trips I’d made 
to Puerto Rico. 

At San Juan, the plane lingers for 
about an hour and a quarter in the 
morning, after a night ride from 
New York, giving you time to eat in 
the airport terminal. Since I had been 
expecting no food at all on the flight, 
I was pleasantly surprised when, be- 
tween San Juan and Port of Spain, 
the next stop some three and one-haif 
hours away, lunch was served. 

On the way back to New York I 
island-hopped up to San Juan, stop- 
ping off at Martinique and Guade- 
loupe. This is a first class flight— 
there is no tourist service on that 


run—and in addition to the French 
islands, the plane stops at St. Lucia, 
Antigua, St. Croix, and St. Thomas 
before reaching San Juan. From 
there I returned to New: York by 
coach. The total cost was $333.55. 
By taking tourist both ways and elim- 
inating the island hopping, I could 
have done it for $321.20. 


Low Living 


Once you arrive in Port of Spain, 
the cost of living is surprisingly 
low, and a little confusing at first. 
Trinidad has combined two monetary 
systems, British and American, re- 
sulting in dollar bills which are 
broken down into shillings, sixpence 
and threepence pieces, and pennies 
and_half-pennies. To make it more 
perplexing, a shilling is referred to 
as 24 cents, sixpence is twelve cents, 
threepence is six cents, and a penny 
is two cents. The British West Indies 
dollar is worth $1.69 U. S. money. 
When you’re shopping, the easiest 
way to convert it is to discount 40 
per cent of the BWI price io get the 
approximate price in U. S. currency. 


Steel band, made up of native musicians outfitted with discarded oil drums, produces haunting rhythms that amaze and delight tourists. 
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In Port of Spain you can live in 
neat, charming hotels or guest houses, 
with three meals a day, for as little 
as $5.00 or $6.00 BWI. And in the 
stores along Frederick and Charlotte 
Streets you can find bargains in Eng- 
lish silks, woolens, perfumes and sim- 
ilar articles. Oriental merchandise is 
also very cheap—jewelry and desk 
ornaments in delicately carved ivory, 
coasters, trays and cigarette boxes in 
hand-worked copper, silver bracelets 
and rings. 

Bus rides provide an entertaining, 
economical way of seeing the city, 
since they cost only a few pennies. 
The first day I was in Port of Spain, 
a city of 100,000 people, I orientated 
myself by choosing a bus at random. 
riding to the end of the line, and then 
riding back again. Do that a few times 
with different buses, and you begin 
to know your way around and feel 
at home in the midst of all the color 
and excitement that swirls around 
you. 

One of the pleasantest rides is out 
to the American Naval base. Take the 
bus to Carenage from the bus ter- 
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Two legued: two-wheeled and four- 


minal at the foot of Charlotte Street. 
It’s along the shore most of the way 
and takes you past the Aquatic Club 
and the Yacht Club, where, for a 
shilling, you can become a member 
for a day. That entitles you to order 
from the bar and enjoy the view of 
the bay. 

Another good ride takes you to 
Maracas Bay and the one good beach 
near Port of Spain. However, this 
bus runs only three days a week— 
Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays— 
so many people wait until they reach 
Tobago before getting around to 
ocean bathing. 

Little Tobago island, lying twenty 
miles northeast of Trinidad, is only 
one-half hour away by plane and 
overnight by boat—a rather rugged 
boat trip, since the steamers that 
make it are ancient cargo vessels. To- 
bago is ringed with fine sandy 
beaches, and most of the hotels and 
guest houses on the fant are only a 
stone’s throw from one or another of 
them. Here you can live for as little 
as $5.00 a day BWI and spend your 
days lying on the beach dreaming 
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wheeled ‘traffic is heavy along 
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about Robinson Crusoe. Although 
Alexander Selkirk, the prototype of 
Defoe’s hero, was actually ship- 
wrecked on Juan Fernandez in the 
Pacific, Defoe took his island back- 
grounds from a book written by John 
Poyntz, a contemporary of his, which 


described Tobago. 


Cool Contrast 


In contrast to bustling Port of 
Spain, Scarborough, largest village 
on Tobago, is a sleepy little port 
where life, for the tourist at least, is 
nothing but ease and relaxation. 
When you grow weary of the beach 
and the trade winds that keep you 
cool even in the sun—blankets are a 
necessity at night—you can walk or 
drive along winding, shady roads 
through lush tropical vegetation and 
see the beautiful cocoa, cocoanut, ba- 
nana and sugar cane plantations. 

Temperatures in both Trinidad 
and Tobago range from an average 
of 78° in January and February, the 
“coldest” months, to an average of 
81° in May. The rainy season lasts 
from June to December, but even 


Frederick Street in Port of Spain, colorful gateway to the heart of Trinidad. 
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then showers are of short duration 
and almost every day has sunshine. 
As a result, just about any time is a 
good time to go there, although the 
Carnival, celebrated on the two days 
preceding Ash Wednesday, provides 
added fun. 

Carnival is a delirious Mardi Gras 
of African exuberance and love of 
colorful, fantastic costumes, parades 
and street dancing. For several 
weeks preceding the celebration Trin- 
idad’s famous Calypso singers per- 
form in tents, singing the scandalous, 
sophisticated songs that they have 
composed for the Carnival season, 
giving the city a theatrical night life 
it doesn’t ordinarily have. 

No matter when you visit Trinidad, 
however, you can go casually, as you 
can do almost everything else there. 
You don’t need advance reservations. 
The Trinidad & Tobago Tourist Board 
with an office on King’s Wharf, Port 
of Spain, keeps a list of private homes 
which it has inspected for cleanli- 
ness and comfort, and, if you can’t 
get into a hotel, you can always find 
a pleasant room in one of them. ¢ 
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Caribbean Clippings 


A SIGNIFICANT aspect of the increasingly ac- 
tive Caribbean travel picture is that apart from 
comparatively well-established stamping grounds of 
American tourists, such as Cuba and Jamaica’s 
Montego Bay, travelers are exploring the Caribbean 
with a keener curiosity than ever before. This curi- 
osity is bred to some extent by the force of circum- 
stances. Finding hotels and beaches of better-known 
resort areas suddenly too crowded for their taste, 
some American travelers have begun breaking 
new ground. 

In the West Indies, where islands lie only short 
air or water hops apart, it is rarely too time-con- 
suming or expensive to indulge this adventurous 
attitude. Lend-lease bases in the area have played 
their part in this broadening trend. Nowadays you 
can encounter on the veranda of, say, the Villa 
Hotel in St. Lucia, an American tourist who once 
flew bomber patrols from the U.S. air base at the 
island’s southern tip. Now he delights in bringing 
his family back to enjoy an island that he had never 
heard of prior to the war. 

Meanwhile, how have some of these Caribbean 
lands reacted to the big American tourist trade and 
what can they offer to satisfy the various tastes of 
the traveler? The Alcoa Steamship Company has 
asked a writer who has just returned from the area 
to furnish his views, and here is a summation of 
some of his impressions: 


Antigua, British West Indies: This cool 
little sugar island not far from Puerto Rico is the 


site of the very new Mill Reef Club, a privately fi- 
aanced playground of some 100 wealthy Ameri- 
cans that is certainly one of the most lavish, yet 
quietly restrained, in the Caribbean. It lies in an 
isolated section of the island on a sandy half-moon 
bay, and offers first class tennis courts, golf course, 
dining and guest rooms with solar-heated showers, 
a luxury in most tropical facilities. The Club is re- 
atricted to members and their guests during the 
winter months, but will take some summer vaca- 
cioners upon special application. The Antigua Beach 
Hotel, also postwar, is one of the coolest, cleanest, 
and brightest in the islands. Antigua has one of the 
best beaches in the hemisphere at Ft. James, and 
many almost its equal around the entire shoreline. 
There are two or three small, pleasant restaurants 


‘and at least one night spot, the Lord Nelson Club, 


a palm-thatched oasis run by an American who 
plans to convert the former U.S. Officers’ Club into 
the island’s first sizable cabaret. Antigua is emi- 


nently restful, quiet but friendly, and even in the 
capital, St. Johns, you still don’t run into more than 
a handful of American travelers. 


Ciudad Trujillo: Almost unknown to the Ameri- 
can tourist a few years ago, Ciudad Trujillo in- 
creases its visitor trade with each passing season. 
The fine, futuristically designed Jaragua Hotel is 
the center of activities for most international trav- 
elers, who make good use of its tennis courts, salt- 
water pool and gambling casino. A new hotel, 
smaller than the Jaragua but of the same first-class 
quality, has recently been completed at Boca Chica. 
For mahogany handicraft and furniture, and tor- 
toise shell work, this is perhaps the best and least 
expensive shopping spot in the Caribbean. Other 
new hotels are being built throughout the country- 


Stair street in Grenada is one of many unusual thoroughfares 
found throughout the “Spice Island of the Antilles.” 
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Soldier, tesplendent in white, guards government house of 
Antigua, quiet, out-of-the-way island noted for its beaches. 


side to accommodate the growing tendency of trav- 
elers to penetrate beyond the capital city of Ciudad 
Trujillo. The latter is clean, attractive and especially 
interesting for its historical landmarks. Winter 
rates range from $12.00 to $16.00 double at the 
luxurious Jaragua, and as low as $8.00 in the sum- 
mer. The Dominican Republic is not yet on the 
well-beaten path, but is so increasing its capacity 
to take care of visiturs that itis due for ever larger 
shares of American vacation trade. 


Puerto Rico; This U.S. possession often startles 
the first-time American visitor. Though U.S. influ- 
ence has necessarily been great, foreign flavor is 
strong, and there is old Spanish culture evident 
everywhere. San Juan is a big city, heavily popu- 
lated, and almost North American in its busy pace. 
U.S. and local industries are erecting scores of 
buildings and the city is rapidly overflowing the 
old peninsula and consuming the suburban areas 
like Santurce. Shopping prices are not particularly 
low in Puerto Rico except for some fine bargains 
on native handicrafts like sewing and embroidery, 
straw and wood products. Addition of the Caribe 
Hilton Hotel has taken some of the strain off the fine 
old Condado Beach Hotel, which has a tradition of 
developing among its patrons the same kind of 
loyalty as San Francisco’s Palace and Boston’s Ritz- 
Carlton. The Condado has a large pool, surf beach, 
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and excellent food and service. Rates there for 
double room without meals run from an off-season 
$9.00 double, up, and slightly higher at the mod: 
ernistic Caribe Hilton. Both hotels have a variety of 
night clubs, casinos and restaurants and San Juar 
on the whole offers excellent dining and night life 


Barbados, British West Indies: This tiny. 
heavily-populated, flat island, a favorite resort of 
British Colonials and Canadians, continues to ap 
peal to the American tourist who prefers a formal 
and rather circumscribed resort atmosphere. Most 
of the big hotels are at Hastings, outside Bridge- 
town, and are fairly expensive at all seasons. The 
good beaches are on the Atlantic, about an hour’s 
drive from the capital, at Crane Hotel and Sam 
Lord’s Castle, both of which have a less formal so- 
cial routine than the Hastings hostelries. Food, 
service and accommodations at Sam Lord’s are 
particularly good. There are many social clubs in 
Barbados, but for the outsider they are not easily 
accessible. The Barbados Aquatic Club, however, 
is public. Bridgetown is a crowded little place, 
bustling and attractive to photograph, particularly 
in the old Careenage or wharf district. There are 
no great inducements to the shopper. Barbados is 
singularly conservative in its traditionalism, and 
the visitor must lend himself to a higher degree of 
acclimatization than elsewhere in the Caribbean. 


Grenada, British West Indies: Spice Is- 
land of the Antilles, Grenada, is quiet, peaceful, 
beautiful and cheap. Its capital city, St. George’s, 
looks like a seventeenth-century print of a seaport. 
Overlooking city and harbor is the lovely white, 
low-slung Santa Maria Hotel, opened about two 
years ago, offering large, airy rooms facing the 
Caribbean on one side, the harbor on the other, 
and spacious public rooms looking upon a flam- 
boyant-covered hillside. It is possibly the most 
beautifully situated hotel in the Caribbean, with 
good food and service. In the hotel, as well as in 
the little shops of St. George’s, very little money 
buys typical West Indies souvenirs, as well as fine 
British cashmeres and woolens. You would have 
a hard time rounding up more than two or three 
fellow Americans in Grenada. A short distance by 
car or boat from the capital is the Morne Rouge 
beach area now under development. Grenada’s fa- 
mous Grand Anse beach, which now has a pavilion- 
like affair for changing clothes and buying cold 
drinks, is due to have an adjoining night club with 
orchestra and outdoor dancing. The beach area is 
a mile or so down the coast from the Santa Maria 
hotel, a pleasant walk along the flowered roads of 
this island where trade winds keep life cool around 
the clock. ¢# 
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We THE Caribbean community 
as a whole will be packed this 
winter with visitors, it is likely that 
tiny Grand Cayman will sleep undis- 
turbed as it has for over 300 years, 
one of the most pleasant and yet, 
strangely, one of the most forgotten 
islands of that vast Prussian-blue sea 
of winter sun. 

A few lucky people who have been 
informed of the Caymans will make 
their first trip down, and perhaps 
one or two idly curious tourists will 
stop over on longer trips, but in the 
main the island will remain untram- 
meled and unspoiled, a coral and 
sand dot forgotten to all but the 
most detailed and meticulous atlases 
and nautical charts of the area. Few 
outsiders will enjoy some of the 
world’s finest sea bathing from al- 
most uninhabited beaches, excellent 
fishing in teeming, reef-cut waters 
and the unparalleled friendliness of 
local islanders to whom a tourist is 
still a stranger to be treated with 
overwhelming hospitality. 

Fewer still will pause long enough 
to learn that a furnished house may 
be rented for as little as $35.00 a 
month, that maids are only $6.00 to 
$9.00 a month, that fresh island beef 
sells for seventeen cents a pound, 
while fresh, succulent lobsters are 
peddled from door to door at three 
and four cents each. Almost no one 
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will realize that here is one of the 
last remaining islands of the Carib 
land where you can luxuriate in your 
own house, bathed in unexcelled 
tropic weather for as little as $180 a 
month for the average family of 
three. 

Grand Cayman is not at all iso- 
lated, being served by amphibious 
Catalina flying boats ‘on a regular 
weekly schedule. Letters reach any 
point in the U.S. only four days from 
post time on Friday afternoon, and 
passengers may be in downtown 
Tampa, Fla., only four and one-half 
hours after their plane has roared 
out over the clear water of Cayman’s 
North Sound and beyond the ring of 
reefs around the island. 

There are no complicated papers 
for getting in. A birth certificate and 
statement of finances will do nicely. 
American money is exchanged at the 
rate of $2.82 per English pound or 
spent at slightly above par in any one 
of the island’s excellently stocked 
stores and shops. There is no danger 
of tropical disease, the island being 
free of malarial mosquitoes and poi- 
sonous snakes, while normal medical 
needs are amply met by the new 
Cayman hospital staffed from Ja- 
maica by capable American-trained 
dentists and by local bred, foreign- 
schooled opticians. 

There are less than half a dozen 


Americans living permanently on the 
island, there are no night clubs o1 
tourist “rackets,” no street beggars 
and no outstanding poverty. The 
population is a well-balanced blend 
of white and black families living 
harmoniously together, a total of 
over 5,000 persons whose political 
interests and personal ambitions are 
so wan that they seldom read papers 
brought in by boat mail and rarely 
even listen to the radio. 

In short, Grand Cayman is a con- 
centration of all that is desirable 
right under the noses of tourists 
beating their regular track through 
the Caribbean, and yet it is still “un- 
discovered.” The answer lies in the 
fact that the islands have no indus- 
try, no thriving trade, and until the 
last six years were content to rely 
solely upon random sailing schoon- 
ers for mail and passenger service. 


Turtles, 'Gators 


/ 


The islands were named Las Tor- 
tugas by Columbus after the large 
numbers of marine turtle found 
there, but somewhere in forgotten 
time they were re-named Cayman 
from the Spanish word caiman mean- 
ing alligator. Geographically, these 
dots lie astride a north-south line 
drawn from the tip of Florida to 
Panama, approximately 180 miles 
west-northwest of Jamaica. Grand 
Cayman is the largest island, having 
a total land area of 76 square miles 
distributed over a formation of rock 
eighteen miles long and about six 
miles wide. The island is in the gen- 
eral shape of a rectangle, narrower 
at its eastern end and all but cut in 
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two at its western extreme by the 
large, shallow, reef-protected North 
Sound, a body of water some seven 
and one-half miles in area with an 
average depth of -nine feet. The 
other two islands, Cayman Brac and 
Little Cayman, lie quite isolated to 
the northeast about 70 miles away. 
In 1655, England annexed Ja- 
maica and the Caymans became reg- 
ular ports of call for British ships in 
the Caribbean, but not until the ob- 
scure Treaty of Madrid in 1670 did 
| the free islands achieve colonial 
status under the crown as depend- 
encies of Jamaica, the source of their 
rule today. 
From then until now the island pic- 
ture has changed but little. 
Exports of turtle, turtle skin, 
sharkskin and native woven thatch 
rope still dominate island commerce 
as they did in the 1700s. Formerly 
these were augmented by a bustling 
cocoanut export trade but a mysteri- 
ous blight has stripped the islands of 
healthy cocoanut trees and continues 
to plague plantation owners. 


Wages, Women 


Currently, the economy is being 
bolstered by incoming wages of the 
island men who are to be found sail- 
ing ships under every flag afloat, 
roaming the world incessantly and 
sending their money home. Women 
outnumber the remaining men al- 
most three to one and it is reckoned, 
though without proof, that there are 
more Caymanians living off the is- 
lands today than there are on them. 

During the Second World War, the 
U.S. Navy put installations on the 


Caribbean Internationa! Airways’ flying boat is fast link with mainland and other islands. 


island and their sea planes paved the 
way for a civilian-operaied amphibi- 
ous airline which moved in after the 
war and linked Grand Cayman with 
Kingston, Jamaica; Tampa, Fla., and 
Belize, British Honduras. Oiher war 
equipment made itself felt too, for 
converted patrol vessels and mine 
sweepers replaced sailing schooners 
and began to give the islands regu- 
larly scheduled service and a tap on 
the stream of world commodities and 
luxuries. 

Travelers now reach Georgetown 
via Caribbean International Airways 
from Kingston or Tampa, the fare 
one-way from the States running 
about $54.60, round trip just a few 
dollars over $100, with Family Plan 
available. The small motor ship 
Merco also gives fair accommoda- 
tions from Tampa at $46.00 per pas- 
senger one-way, $40.00 per return 
passage purchased at Georgetown. 


Not built for “landlubbers” is converted minesweeper connecting Tampa and Grand Cayman. 
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Air time from Tampa is four hours, 
sea time about two and one-half 
days. 

Arriving in Cayman, the visitor is 
struck by that familiar mixture of 
violent tropical colors, flaring blue 
sky, vibrant green foliage, brilliant 
white buildings and clear, dazzling 
water that makes this his archway 
into a world apart. Fortunately the 
weather goes hand in hand with the 
natural beauty, and temperatures 
range from 75° to 85° in the summer 
and 65° to 75° in the late fall, win- 
ter and early spring. 

There are three main hotels, the 
Bayview in Georgetown across from 
the coral jetty and public pier, the 
Seaview south of Georgetown about 
half a mile, and the Galleon Beach 
north of Georgetown three miles and 
built right in the middle of a seven 
mile beach so unspoiled that there 
are but three other structures along 
the entire length of it. The Bayview 
is a large old house converted into a 
comfortable hostelry where you can 
sit on the veranda and look out over 
Georgetown and the Caribbean, en- 
joy a private bath, three meals and 
excellent beds for $5.00 a day. 

The Seaview, newer and more 
modern, gives roughly the same ac- 
commodations for the same price 
with these exceptions: a_ station 
wagon is furnished guests for going 
to the beach and, for those who like 
privacy, the location is kept open 
and free of houses. The Seaview 
faces east over an empty field of 
waving royal and thatch palm and 
west over coral rock and out to sea, 
swept day and night by a constant 
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Commerce is conducted at a leisurely 
pace in Georgetown’s business district. 


trade wind that keeps it cool and 
delightful. 

The Galleon Beach is by far the 
finest appointed and accordingly the 
most expensive. Built in a flying star- 
shaped layout that gives each room a 
commanding view of the sea, it is 
flung out across the sands of West 
Bay Beach almost a mile from the 
nearest house. Fine cuisine and the 
blandishments of a well-stocked bar 
add to its appeal, and entertainment 
is scheduled informally — several 
nights a week. Rates for the 1952-53 
winter season are $15.00 to $20.00 a 
day. 

In addition to these three hotels, 
there are several houses to be rented 
at prices ranging from $12.00 to 
$110.00 a month and the traveler who 
wishes to board with a family may 
do so for about $3.50 a day. Gener- 
ally, it is best to stop over at a hotel 
before making any arrangement of 
this sort as the housing situation is 
fairly tight and varies tremendously 
with the time of year and the condi- 
tion of Caymanian stomachs on any 
given day. 

Bright and early in the morning, 
the traveler will eat a hearty tropical 
breakfast of fresh-caught, crisply 
fried snapper, rock, grunt or chan- 
nel perch fish, fried plantains just in 
from Nicaragua, crisp English-style 
muffins and tea or rich, heavy South 
American coffee. And, starting up 
the public road to the beach he will 
see island men riding to work on 
their bicycles, the tires making a soft 
crunching sound in coral dust and 
loose shell, or see wood cutters jog- 
ging their double-laden donkeys 
down the narrow road with a stick, 
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Turtles, for which islands were originally 
named, grow tasty, tremendous off Caymans. 
or see native women in characteristic 
long-sleeved cotton dresses standing 
barefoot by the shore waiting for the 
Cayman fishermen to come in with 
the day’s catch of kingfish, barra- 
cuda, lobster, conch or whelks still 
alive in their long canoes. 

Running across the fine white 
sands of West Bay Beach and plung- 
ing into the tranquil waters of Cay- 
man, anyone used to swimming in 
crowded surfs or chlorinated pools 
will be astonished at the warmth, 
purity and clarity of the sea. A small 
investment in an underwater swim- 
ming mask from the U.S. will double 
this wonder, letting you view a world 
of fantastically sculptured coral 
stones, waving sea fans and brightly 
striped tropical fish. American goggle 
fishermen with spear guns report no 


Georgetown’s concrete and coral pier makes 
up for lack of natural docking facilities 


trouble in boating 50 to 60 pounds of 
fish every day in this half-lighted 
submarine world. 

Even the most inexperienced fish: 
ermen would have a hard time being 
unsuccessful with handline or rod | 
and reel here. Fishing off-shore in 
able native boats, you can actually 
see twelve to fifteen fathoms down 
through crystal water and watch you 
fish taking the hook! In season king: 
fish, mackerel, dolphin, tarbit and al- 
most every other known kind of 
tropical fish can be caught every day. 
while dry-fly fans can cast away in 
well-stocked lagoons for tarpon that 
run as big as twenty or so pounds. 

Photographers will have a heyday 
in color or black and white when the 
sea runs hard against the coral 
shores of Cayman, shooting through 
spectacularly carved sea caves and 
grottoes and exploding in towering 
sheets of spray that fly high over the 


Altheugh lacking inside plumbing and running water, this bungalow is a bargain—$35 a month. 
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Remains of Pedro Castle remind 
Grand Caymaners of Spanish background. 


trees and back into the bush. Turning 
their lenses inshore, camera fans will 
find wild parrots bounding arro- 
gantly up and down against a back- 
ground of violent indigo blue sky, 
little yellow banana birds contrasting 
against the flowering pink hibiscus 
and Gaugin-like scenes at every hand, 
ceady-framed and waiting to be shot. 

Sailors will enjoy a thrash to 
windward in native catboats reminis- 
cent of the ones found along the 
north shores of Scotland. Raked 
spars, deep forefoot and clean run 
give them an unusual ability when 
beating and a thrilling speed when 
quartering or running in semi-pro- 
tected waters. 

Here and there the visitor will see 
aative boat builders, some of the fin- 
est in the world, making without for- 
mal plans or blueprints their schoon- 
ers and smacks that will compete 
with the very finest afloat. Ship car- 
penters choose from horseflesh, Ma- 
deira, lignum vitae and native ma- 
hogany for materials, building their 
boats so meticulously that each plank 
is weighed to the ounce and matched 
with the opposing plank on the op- 
posite side of the hull for true 
balance. 

Random walks will take you by the 
cuins of old Fort George that once 
commanded Georgetown anchorage 
with its guns and fought off maraud- 
ing pirates; the ruins of Pedro Castle 
on south shore, a vast wreck of coral 
stone built by slave labor, and past 
tiny Carib trading boats unloading at 
the main pier, swinging their cargoes 
of pineapple, banana, cocoanut and 
plantain up out of the hatch and over 
the side to the sing-song chant of the 
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winchman and the hubbub of native 
women bidding on the dock for 
choice lots. 

On North Sound you will see na- 
tive sailing ships coming in from the 
Mosquito Keys with live turtles that 
are “crawled” in underwater pens un- 
til ready for turtle soup or steak. 

Those who settle down a bit, rent 
their own houses and “go native,” 
generally pick lunch and dinner 
from the trees in their own yard. 
Cayman is crowded with breadfruit, 
avocado, ginup, papaw, orange, lime, 
lemon, almond, custard apple, mango, 
sweet sop, sour sop and eggfruit 
trees, each sagging and pregnant with 
fruit that in its season drops and rots 
on the ground for want of enough 
people to eat it. Pumpkin, yam, na- 
tive spinach and yucca plant abound 
in the bush and even ordinary gar- 


den seeds put forth crops after only 


eight or ten weeks in the ground. 
Truly, no one goes hungry here. 


Lures, Lacks 


There is no restriction against 
Americans going into business, and 
profits can be converted to American 
money and banked at home with no 
undue red tape. This is a tremendous 
lure for U.S. capital and yet in spite 
of crowded housing and the need for 
tourist facilities that the next ten 
years will bring, there are no plans 
yet for a truly good hotel, for sensi- 
ble guest cottages or cabanas. There 
is no drugstore in Cayman, astonish- 
ingly enough, no ice plant, no news- 
paper, no AM radio station, only one 
movie, no carpet golf course, no de- 
cent bars, no sport fishing boats and 
few tourist amenities of any sort. 
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Business-wise, Cayman is even more 
“undiscovered” than the remotest 
parts of the world and yet it is but 
350 miles south of booming Key 
West! 

In the evenings after a dinner of 
good, fat turtle steak or island beef 
or pork, rice and beans (a happy im- 
portation from Cuba), fresh avocado 
with lime juice, breadfruit salad and 
heavy, sweet, English-style bread 
with fresh fruit or ice cream for 
dessert, topped with coffee or fra- 
grant tea, the “foreigner” usually 
spends his evenings visiting. Islanders 
are quick to invite strangers into 
their homes, and dances, picnics, 
beach and cocktail parties are fre- 
quent and merry. 

Often Caymanians tend to under- 
rate the charms of the island. Long 
accustomed to its native beauty, they 
don’t realize how its myriad little 
things are each one becoming so rare 
in the world: the softness of a closely 
starred night, the perfect silence of 
the tropics broken only by the scuttle 
of little red shank crabs through the 
bush and by the rising, falling chant 
of crickets, frogs and iguana, the far- 
away sound of the sea ploonking in 
and out of coral sea caves with hol- 
low, haunting sighs, the drift of a 
guitar-strummed melody against the 
sound of trade winds in the black. 
They often question a visitor as to 
why he comes to such a place when 
under his nose at home he has the 
thunder of traffic against concrete and 
the never-ceasing beat of day-long, 
night-long activity. And standing in 
the absolute peace of a Cayman 
evening, no one troubles much to en- 
lighten them. ¢ 
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By Inna Garsoian 


AS A PAINTER, uncluttered landscapes with broad 
horizons and a feeling of sweep are particu- 
larly interesting to me, and my first glimpse of 
Nassau as the ship approached from the open sea 
convinced me that I’d been wise to come. A low- 
lying island situated in the Gulf Stream not too 
far off the tip of Florida, it hinted at sunny colors 
for my palette. 


Fort Montagu Beach Hotel! is one of Nassau’s favorite resorts. 


Exotic tropical fruit is as near at hand as a short 
climb up a not-too-vertical tree in lush Nassau surroundings. 


An ocean passage to Nassau is a cruise in mini- 
ature. Just when you might be tiring of shipboard 
life you are in Nassau, beguiled with its pink sands, 
its curving beaches, its blue seas and skies, tall, 
fringed palms and pastel ice-cream colored houses 
and cottages. You can make the journey by ship for 
as little as $95.00 one way, and a six-day cruise 
that includes two full days with the vessel as your 
hotel in Nassau costs as little as $125. Air tours 
with a choice of three airline routes are as little 
as $103 for seven days and six nights, with hotel 
and some meals included, from Miami, or $189 
from New York. 

There is a wide variety of hotels on hand, from 
the Royal Victoria with its old world charm to the 
chic British Colonial, which has a legitimate the- 
atre of its own that presents favorite Broadway 
plays with top Broadway performers. 

It is a joy to hear the native population of Nassau 
talk, with a soft, slurred speech strongly influenced 
by the British accent. . 

Swimming and sun-bathing here, as in other is- 
land resorts, are favorite ways of passing the time, 
and Nassau’s Paradise Beach on nearby Hog Island 
is world famous. But there are many other ways 
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Native woman enjoys her pipe of tobacco as she prepares raw 
sisal, one of Nassau’s biggest crops, for export to United States. 


the visitor may amuse himself. Spear fishing and 
deep-sea fishing, riding, golf, tennis, bicycling, sail- 
ing, water skiing and sightseeing make the days fly. 
Dancing, taking moonlight carriage drives or visit- 
ing the playhouse are delightful ways of spending 
the evening. Both sail and motor boats can be hired. 

Night spots and cabarets include the Jungle Club 
on the grounds of the splendid Fort Montagu 
Beach Hotel, the Spiderweb, the Silver Slipper and 
the Zanzibar. 

For the inveterate sightseer, there are visits to 
historic Fort Charlotte, Fort Finlay, or Blackbeard’s 
Tower, the law courts or the House of Assembly. 
Undertaken in a carriage with a native driver whose 
informative comments are rendered more charming 
by the softness of his speech, your expedition be- 
comes more than just sight-seeing, but an interlude 
in which the spirit of the island and its people is 
revealed to you. 

Marine Gardens can be inspected through a glass- 
bottomed boat, and you can sail to the Pirate’s 
Den, a vivid reminder that Nassau was once part 
of the Spanish Main, with buccaneers making it a 
port of call. : 

To roam through the town of Nassau itself is to 
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Weatherbeaten fishing craft present picturesque view 
as they ride at anchor in emerald waters of Nassau’s harbor. 


feel miles removed from the American scene, only 
a few hours away. The sound of British accents 
and the sight of exotic palms, flowering bougain- 
villaea, hibiscus and oleander bushes with their bril- 
liant colors give a confusing impression of being at 
once in England and the South Seas. “Dirty Dick’s,” 
the Nassau equivalent of Havana’s “Sloppy Joe’s” 
is a favorite tourist rendezvous, where the bever- 
ages are excellent and the company correspondingly 
congenial. 

French perfume and British products—fine wool- 
ens, tweeds, china, cutlery, gloves, Scotch whiskey 
and knitwear—are reasonably priced in smart 
shops. Native stalls with shell necklaces, straw hats, 
handbags, table mats, etc., furnish an opportunity 
to go on a souvenir splurge without denting the 
budget. 

Your favorite summer clothes are appropriate 
for Nassau, though it’s a good idea to take a rain- 
coat along. In a few places formal evening clothes 
are required. 

You don’t need either a passport or a visa. With 
the lack of preliminary formalities, Nassau is just 
a ticket away for a vacation combining both relax- 
ation and stimulating amusement. ¢ 
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SEA JUGS 


an 
PICKLE 


BOTTLES 


By Marjorie Dent Candee 


ieee OF the old message-in-a-bottle that 
shipwrecked sailors toss to the outside world 
is a system devised by two American Merchant Ma- 
rine Captains for sending passenger and crew mail 
ashore. “Via Pickle Bottle” is the rubber stamp 
used by Captain O. H. Martinson, master of the 
S.S. Mexico, and “Via Sea Jug Post’ is the cachet 
printed on envelopes mailed by Captain C. E. Mil- 
bury, “Postmaster” of the M.V. Arizona Sword. 

Here’s how letters are mailed: when a ship is 
passing several miles east of Miami, mail is col- 
lected and put into an empty one-gallon pickle jar, 
or large glass jar. It is ballasted with a handful of 
cement so that it floats upright. Capped by a water- 
tight wooden cover with an eighteen-inch flagstaff 
fastened to it, the jar starts its drift shoreward, fly- 
ing the flag with the legend “U. S. Mail” printed 
on it. Inside the jar, along with the letters, the 
Captain places a silver dollar or a few packs of cig- 
arettes for the finder. First class postage stamps are 
affixed to each envelope. . 


Bottle-Strewn Beach 


There are usually fishermen cruising near Miami 
and the Captains report that they often see them 
race toward the glass bottle, but sometimes when 
there is a strong easterly wind the jar drifts ashore 
and is picked up on the beach. 

Yacht skippers along the Florida coast, members 
of the Coast Guard and beach patrols are cooper- 
ative in the handling and expediting of the letters. 
The Postmaster at Miami sees that mail brought in 
via “pickle jar” or “sea jug” is given prompt atten- 
tion and is sent immediately on its way. 

Captain Martinson comments: “Passengers are 
usually skeptical and amused by this method of 


dropping the mail at sea when our ship is going full 
speed ahead, and suspect that the whole thing is 
just a joke. But the crew have come to depend on 
getting their letters mailed in this way. A letter 
mailed in a pickle jar seems to reach its destina- 
tion much sooner than those which are put into 
mail boxes in foreign countries. We have been us- 
ing this method of mailing for a couple of years, 
and the mail always seems to go through.” 

The Arizona Sword issues a souvenir “Sea-Jug” 
Cover for stamp collectors, with a rubber stamp 
“Hot Out of the Gulf Stream” affixed to each let- 
ter placed in the jug. It originated on September 
20, 1949, when the first jug was launched in the 
Gulf Stream. The idea has never been commer- 
cialized, and any philatelist may write to C. E. Mil- 
bury of the Arizona Sword, Box 176, Galveston, 
Texas, and request one of these unique “covers” 
addressed to himself. First class postage should be 
enclosed. 

“Sea-Jug Post,” says Mr. Milbury, “is now an 
established service which will be continued as a 
practical and beneficial service in full conformity 
with Postal Regulations.” “However,” he warns, 
“world conditions may make necessary its abrupt 
termination at any time.” 

“Operation Pickle Bottle” and “Operation Sea 
Jug” testify to the honesty of the fishermen, yachts- 
men, beachcombers and others who have found the 
bottles containing mail and have faithfully delivered 
them to the Miami Post Office. 


Unique air mail cover identifies letter mailed by Sea-Jug Post. 
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Bicycle built for two provides couple vacationing at 


OTN 


Tower Isle Hotel, Jamaica, with economical transportation. 


we 


Male member of tandem team wears matching sport shirt and 
boxer swim trunks in native Tower Isle print. Distaff half 


sports white cotton T-shirt, seersucker pedal-pushers. 


Most novel note is festive 
formal fashion of dinner jacket 
in Good Hope red with new 
treatment of shawl collar. 
Outfit is completed with 


traditional black tuxedo trousers. 


Plaid Jamaican cotton shirt can be worn 


with white linen walking shorts which 


For more conservative daytime wear, slacks are appropriate with 


are in time honored tradition of tropics. 
additional formality added by an ascot in a Tower Isle print set off Tie belt with gay crossbar pattern is 


by a dark linen sports shirt. Most items can be made to order by something different in accessories. Long cotton 


skilled Jamaican tailors in matter of hours or at most a few days. stockings and alligator loafers add proper touch. 
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A New Service for 


Your Choice of the Best Magazines 


Because so many members, especially those in rural areas, 
asked for it, we have inaugurated a magazine subscription serv- 
ice. It enables you—until December 81—to choose from the best 
magazines in every classification published in this country. 


Through this service you will receive the lowest publishers 
rates—and in many cases will enjoy further discounts through 
long term subscriptions. It eliminates the need for dealing with 
many publishers since all details are handled from one central 
point. It will save you time, effort and money. 


NOTE: Your gift will be announced by an attractive card 
signed in your name and will arrive in time for the holidays. Most 
publishers have agreed to service our orders promptly so that 
the majority of subscriptions will start with the January issue. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

Every feature complete in every issue! Novels, 

short stories, exciting articles of interest to 

every American family. 

One 1 year sub., $3.50 Two | year subs., $5.50 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.00 each 

THE AMERICAN GIRL 

The official Girl Scout magazine ba ee 

for all girls between the ages of 10 and 17. 

Everything for the young girl. 

Gast year sub., $2.00 Two 1 year subs., $4.00 

THE AMERICAN HOME : 

The practical guide to home-making; cover- 

ing every phase of building, remodeling, in- 

terior decoration, gardening and home-mak- 


ing. 
One 1 year sub., $2.50 Two 1 year subs., $4.00 
Three ] year subs., $5. 
Additional 1 year subs., $1.50 each 
ANTIQUES 
For collectors, home owners and students of 
design and of the early industrial arts. Covers 
wide sauge including American and foreign. 
One 1] year sub., $6.50 ( 
Two 1 year subs., $11.50 
Additional 1 year subs., $5.00 each 
ARGOSY 
The complete man’s magazine, catering to a 
man‘s taste with just the right combination of 
stories, features and articles. 
One 1 year sub., $3.00 Two 1 year subs., $5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.00 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
America's most quoted magazine. Every issue 
taps the nerve center of the literary world to 
bring you truly great ae 
One 1 year gabe $5.00 Two | year subs., $9.50 
Additional 1 year subs., $4.50 each 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
Published in the interests of better home- 
making and home beautification for people 
living in cities, towns and suburbs. 
One 1 year sub., $3.00 Two 1 year subs., $5.50 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.50 each 
BOYS’ LIFE 
Published monthly by the Boy Scouts of 
America. Designed to appeal to all boys of 
teen age. Recommended by top authorities. 
One 1 year sub., $3.00 Two 1 year subs., $5.00 
Three 1 year subs., $6.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $1.75 each 
CHILD LIFE 
A magazine of outstanding literature for 
young children and practical help for moth- 
ers. ritten by distinguished authorities. 
One 1 year sub., $3.00 Two 1 year subs., $5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.00 each 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 
For children from 2 to 12. Presents informa- 
tional stories and material that will fascinate, 
amuse and instruct youngsters. 
One 1 year sub., $4.00 Two 1 year subs., $7.50 
Additional 1 year subs., $3.50 each 


CHILDREN’S DIGEST 
A unique magazine of the best literature for 
children of the read-to and BS, age. Pub- 
lished by the publishers of PARENTS’. 
One 1] year sub., $3.00 Two 1 ee) subs., $5.00 
Three 1 ta subs., $6.0 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.00 each 


CHARM 

Written especially for women who work. 

Contains the latest news of fashion, groom- 

ing, health hints, fiction for the career girl. 

One 1 year sub., $2.50 Two 1 year subs., $4.50 
Additional { year subs., $2.00 eac 


COLLIER’S 

This stimulating weekly means good reading 

every Friday. Packed with best-selling fic- 

tion, articles and features by famous writers. 

One 1 year sub., $5.00 Two | year subs., $8.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $3.00 each 


COMPACT 
The compact, pocket magazine for young peo- 
le. Includes condensations of two good 
ooks, outstanding articles and features. 
One 1 year sub., $3.00 Two 1 eo subs., $5.00 
Three 1 fees subs., $6.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.00 each 


CORONET f 
Colorful variety entertainment at its best. 
Contains fascinating articles, games, quizzes, 
personalities, features, photographs and fun. 
One 1 year sub., $2.50 Two 1 year subs., $5.00 
Three 1 year subs., $7.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.25 each 


COSMOPOLITAN 

An outstanding general magazine containing 

excellent fiction, articles and features, all of 

timely interest and written by leading writers. 

One ear sub., $3.50 Two | year subs., $5.50 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.75 each 


ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

The quality detective fiction magazine—pub- 

lishes not only the best short stories but fas- 

cinating thrillers by the top authors. 

One 1 year sub., $4.00 Two ear subs., $7.00 
Additional 1 year sub., $3.00 each 


ESQUIRE 
The masculine magazine deluxe. Famous for 
humor, fashions, fiction and illustrations that 
add up to the perfect man’s magazine. 

One 1 year sub., $6.00 

Two 1 year subs., $10.00 

Three 1 he subs., $13.00 

Additional 1 year subs., $4.00 each 


ETUDE : 

The Music Magazine. A truly outstanding 
magazine for the teacher, student and music 
lover featuring we leading authorities. 


One 1 year sub., $3.50 Two 1 year subs., $6.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $0 


National Travel Club Members 


as Christmes Gifts 


FLOWER GROWER 

The garden magazine for home gardeners. 

Planned and written for those who grow 

flowers because they love them. Practical, 

non-technical. 

One 1 year sub., $3.00 Two 1 year subs., $5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.00 each 


FORTUNE 1 
The magazine of Business. An authoritative 
account of our business and economy-in- 
motion. Beautifully reproduced. 

One 1 year sub., $10.0 

Two } year subs., $18.50 

Additional 1 year subs., $8.50 each 


FIELD & STREAM ; . 

For over 50 years the leading magazine on 

the great outdoors. Slanted to hunting, fish- 

ing and allied activities. 

One 1 year sub., $3.00 Two 1 year subs., $5.00 
Additional 4 year subs., $2.00 each 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ’ : 

A comprehensive woman's magazine contain- 

ing articles, stories and features that cover 

ait activities and interests of women. 


One 1 year sub., $3.50 Two 1 year subs., $5.50 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.75 each 
GOURMET 


The magazine devoted to good food and 

gracious living. Embodies a unique approach 

to the supreme enjoyment of food and its 

reparation. 

Das. ear sub., $5.00 Two 1 year subs., $9.00 
Additional i year subs., $4.00 each 

HARPER’S BAZAAR b 

The international magazine of fashion featur- 

ing up-to-the-minute fashion, timely features 

and distinguished fiction. 

One 1 year sub., $5.00 Two 1 year subs., $7.50 
Additional 1 year subs., $3.75 each 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

One of the foremost reporters on political and 

economic affairs published today. All the new 

and important developments of the day. 

One | year sub., $5.00 Two 1 year subs., $9.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $4.00 each 


HOUSE & GARDEN 

A magazine covering every phase of home- 

ees 2 es alee construction, decorat- 

ing and gardening. 

One 1 oe sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., $9.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $4.00 eac' 


HOUSE BEAUFIFUL one, 
Dedicated to the business of gees living. Ap- 
peals to everybody interest in furnishing, 
decoration, gardening, entertaining, etc. 
One 1 year sub., $5.00 
Two 1 year subs., $10.00 
HUMPTY DUMPTY’S MAGAZINE 
For boys and girls from 3 to 7, Will introduce 
the young child to good stories plus games 
and things to do. 
One 1 year sub., $3.00 Two 1 year subs., $5.00 


Three 1 year subs., $6.0) 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.00 each 
JACK & JILL 


Children from 3 to 10 will love it and moth- 

ers appreciate it. Stories, games, puzzles, cut- 

outs, things to make and do. 

One 1 year sub., $2.50 Two 1 year subs., $4.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 00 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 

A, magazine for the home with a complete 
novel in every issue. Special departments on 
all the activities of the modern women. 

One 1 year sub., $3.00 Two 1 year subs., $5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.50 each 


LIFE 
The exciting word-and-picture story of the 
world today. The weekly that entertains, 
amuses and informs with every issue. 
i ws 1 dear are an 75 
ar subs., é 
Additional 1 year subs., $4.50 each 
Cee thet homes will tind 
e plannin eir homes 
pe, eg Ree cha helpful | suggestions and 
-down to earth advice in every issue. 
One 1 year sub., $3.50 Two 1 year subs., $6.50 
Additional 1 year subs., $3.00 each 
LOOK : . ; 
Each issue is filled with amusing, informa- 
tive word and picture stories on world af- 
fairs, bomemorin , ee Sper: ete. 
One 1 year sub., $3. ‘wo 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.50 


——$———$—$————————— 


year subs., $6.00 
eac. 


or for Yourself 
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MADEMOISELLE 

Offers college girls and young career women 

a wealth of infermation on fashion, groom- 

ing, beauty, careers, written by top young 

writers. 

One 1 year sub., $3.50 Two 1 year subs., $6.50 
Additional 1 year subs., $3.00 eac 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 

More and more women are finding the key 
to happier living through this publication. 
Fiction, news, fashions, beauty and home- 


making. 
One I year sub., $3.50 Two 1 year subs., $6.50 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.00 each 

NATURAL HISTORY MAGAZINE 

Crammed with new and unusual information 
on animals, birds, fish, insects, people and 
adventure. Written for the layman. 

One 1 year sub., $5.00 Two I year subs., $10.00 


NEWSWEEK 

“The magazine of News Significance.'' Com- 
plete and accurate reports and analysis of 
vital happenings throughout the world. 

One 1 year sub., $4.75 Two 1 year subs., $9.50 


OPEN ROAD 

Devoted to the interests and hobbies of teen- 

age boys. With stories, articles and features 

designed to stimulate and amuse. 

One 1 year sub., $3.00 Two 1 year subs., $5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.00 each 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
Practical, dependable guidance on ever 
phase of child care from infancy throug 
adolescence. A trusted counsellor and friend. 
One 1 year sub., $3.00 Two 1 year subs., $5.00 
Three 1 year subs., $6.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.00 each 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
For tifty years the favorite of men who like 
to know “what makes it go.” Practical sug- 
gestions and ideas for things to make. 
ne 1 year sub., $3.50 Two 1] year subs., $6.50 
Additional 1 year subs., $3.00 eac 


POPULAR SCIENCE 

Latest developments of the mechanical and 

scientific world. Step-by-step plans and proj- 

ects for the home craftsman. 

One 1 year sub., $3.00 Two 1 year subs., $5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.50 each 


READER’S DIGEST 

Selections and condensations of the best in 

magazines, newspapers and books. Educates, 

broadens and provides enjoyment to all. 

One 1 year sub., $2.75 Two 1 year subs., $5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.25 each 


REDBOOK 
The magazine for young adults. Fresh, re- 
vealing stories, articles and close-ups keep 
i up-to-date on today’s happenings. 
me 1 year sub., $3.00 Two 1 year subs., $5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.50 each 


SATURDAY REVIEW : 
he service magazine in the field of ideas. 
The latest and best information on_ books, 
theater, art, films, travel, radio and TV 


One 1 year sub., $7.00 Two 1 year subs., $12.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $5.00 each 


STORY PARADE 

A monthly magazine for children from 7 to 
12. The format is carefully designed to bring 
out the utmost in instruction and fun. 

One 1 year sub., $3.00 Two 1 year subs., $6.00 


THEATRE ARTS 
Devoted to the theatrical world and its allied 
arts. The only national publication covering 
the commercial theater everywhere. 
One 1 year sub., $5.00 Two 1 year subs., $8.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $3.75 each 
TIME 
A clear, concise, complete report of all the 
news of the week in one quickly understand- 
able and vivid story of history in the nee, 
One 1 year sub., $6.00 Two 1 year subs., $10.50 
Additional 1 year subs., $4.50 


TODAY'S WOMAN 

Devoted to the interests of young house- 

wives. Monthly coverage of all phases of 

homemaking plus sprightly fiction. 

One ric sub., $3.00 Two 1] year subs., $5.50 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.50 each 

TRUE : 


The fact story magazine for men. Features 
true adventure, news, pescnoiies, sports, 
science, mystery, pictorial articles each month. 
One 1 year sub., $3.00 Two 1 year subs., $6.00 


UNITED NATIONS WORLD 

Supplies crackling on-the-spot appraisals of 
significant happenings in political, social, 
trade and military circles throughout the 


world. 
ear sub., $4.00 Two 1 year Pelee 


eac. 


One 1 
Additional 1 year subs., $3.00 eac 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 

The news magazine which answers your 

Gus ious about what the news means to you. 
killfully written and edited by experts. 

One mise sub., $5.00 Two 1 year subs., $8.75 


Additional 1 year subs., $3.75 each 
VOGUE 
The fashion authcrity for smart women. 


Recognized as the trend setter in what and 
when to wear. Also travel, music, theater, 


art. 
One'l year sub., $7.50 Two 1 year subs., $12.50 
Additional 1 year subs., $5.00 each 


WEE WISDOM 

America’s oldest magazine for boys and girls. 
Filled with stories, prayers, poems, handi- 
craft projects Gecigned to each and amuse. 
One ]-year-sub.;-$2.00- Two 1 year subs., $4.00 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 

Edited in distinctive new style, this popular 

magazine brings help and guidance in home- 

making as well as top fiction by noted 

authors. 

One 1 year sub., $3.00 Two 1 year subs., $5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., $2.00 each 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB, 45 W. 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Encloseditind O.n:. steerer: for which enter gift subscriptions for the follow- 
ing people: 


Name 
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EACITING HOME M 


Here are some of the most unusual and thrilling home movies ever produced, 
crammed with entertainment, suspense, action and laughs. 


Advertisemens 


and friends to these fine movies in the luxury of your own home! 


TRAVEL 


Beautiful views of the scenic wonders 
you've always wanted to see. 


P245 Romantic Italy 

P242 Escape in Canada 
P241 Caribbean Holiday 
P240 Yellowstone 

P239 Florida Holiday 

P238 Grand Canyon 

P237 Rome 

P236 Bermuda 

P234 America’s Wonderland 
P224 California Picture Book 
P218 Mexico 

P211 New York 

P208 Hawaii 

P975 Belgium 

P981 Nerway 

P979 Holland 

P246 Paris 

P244 Atlantic City 

P231 Glacier National Park 
P232 Belles of the South Seas 
P230 Banff and Lake Louise 


CARTOONS* 


Made primarily for children, they continu- 
ally make a big hit with everyone, every 
time they're shown. 


WOODY WOODPECKER 


P464 Beach Nut 
P493 Well Oiled 
P494.Solid Ivory 


FAIRY TALES 


P765 Jack and the Beanstalk 
P762 Puss in Boots 

P760 Big Bad Wolf 

P757 Little Black Sambo 


TINY TOT 


P250 Along Came a Duck 
P251 Grandfather's Clock 
P252 A Little Bird Told Me 


STORY FEATURETTES 


Exciting story of the Arctic, Immortal 
classic brought to the screen, thrilling un- 
derwater scenes—and more! Select your 
favorite from this popular group. 

P1005 Alice in Wonderland 

P1002 Invisible Woman 

P1001 Wild Horse—tittle Brave 

P628 5.0.5. Iceberg 

P634 Ten Fathoms Deep 


NEWS 


Priceless Records! Authentic on-the-spot 
scenes of Great Events! Each year from 
1938-1952, complete on one reel. 
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SPORTS 


Thrilling action shots of experts in -excit- 
Ing eutdoor sports. 


P371 Football Parade of 1952 
P370 Babes in Sportland 
P363 Racquet Action 

P354 Fishing Fun 

P369 Water Daredevils 
P8 Monarchs of Ring #1 
P10 A Man, Dog & Gun 
P23 Sun Valley Ski Chase 
P26 Play Better Golf #1 
P27 Play Better Golf #2 
P34 Let's Go Fishing 


WESTERNS 


Famous stars bring the exciting action of 
the old West right into your home. 


BUSTER CRABBE 


P355 Border Badman 
P359 Stagecoach Outlaws 


TOM MIX 


P572 Terror Trail 
P571 Guns of Vengeance 


HOPALONG CASSIDY 


P573 Rustler's Valley 
P567 Danger Trall 

P562 Bar 20 Rides Again 
P574 Trail Dust 


CHRISTMAS FILMS 


You'll have a happier Christmas with these 
Joyous, heart-warming Home Movies! 
P830 Dickens’ “A Christmas Carol” 
P824 Howdy Doody’s Christmas 
P819 Woody Plays Santa Claus 

P815 A Christmas Dream 

P807 Night Before Christmas 

P803 Merry Christmas 

P208 Christmas Night 

P450 Present for Santa Claus 

P334 Santa in Animal Land 

P333 Holiday Land 


Treat your family 


SILENT 
SOUND 


COMEDIES 


Your favorite comedians get into hilarious 
situations you can enjoy time and again. 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO 


P818 Midget Car Maniacs 
P816 High Flyers 

P808 No Indians, Please 
P654 Oh! My Achin’ Tooth 


W. C. FIELDS 


P817 Hurry, Hurry 
P813 The Great Chase 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


P654 Love Pangs 
P655 Sparring Partner 
P650 Laughing Gas 
P657 The Champion 


LAUREL & HARDY 


P110 County Hospital 
P111 The Hoosegow 
P112 Hog Wild 


ADVENTURE 


Kings of the jungle and sea photographeo 
in their native haunts and in captivity, 


P613 Jungle Marauder 

P610 Undersea Life 

P609 Giants of the Sea 

P634 Ten Fathoms Deep 
P630 Circus at the Zoo 

P627 Caged Fury 

P626 Bruin's Great Adventure 
P623 Chimp on the Farm 
P618 Lion-Tiger Fight 

P609 Here Comes the Circus 


SPECIALS 


These films are both amusing and un- 
usual; chock-full of exciting and | oonere 
scenes! 


P828 Hit the Silk 

P827 Flying Action 

P823 Alphabet Antics 

P821 Railroad Story 

P806 Camera Magic 

P900 New York's World’s Fair 
P901 Bubbles and Fans 

P902 Animal Antics 


HOME MOVIE PRICE LIST 


BE SURE TO SPECIFY CORRECT SIZE 


e ALL SUBJECTS ARE BLACK AND WHITE ONLY, AND ARE AVAILABLE IN THE 


FOLLOWING FIVE SIZES. 


16mm Headline Edition—Approx. 100’—$2.95 
16mm _ Silent Edition—Approx. 360 '—$9.75 


8mm _ Headline Edition—Approx. 50’—$1.95 
8mm Complete Edition—Approx. 00 = 95 


16mm Sound Edition—Approx. 360’ —$19.75 
*Cartoons are the same length as the original footage of the theatrical release. 


Send orders to Periodical Sales Co. 1104 So. Wabash Ave. Chicas Il. 


Shop and Save 


Here is another diversified list of items, 
obtainable through the Periodical Sales 
Co., that will make perfect Christmas gifts. 
Unless otherwise stated, Federal Tax is in- 
cluded. To order all items, specify the 
quantity and key number of each—list the 
cost—then total the amount and enclose 
your payment. Stamps are not acceptable. 


Payment must accompany each order—no 
C.O.D.’s. Mail to Periodical Sales Co., 1104 


So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


+ 2504 
Cigarette Urn and Ashtrays 


Beautifully wrought of sterling silver by 
Fisher. A lovely, practical gift that blends 
utility with decorativeness. Urn is in 
bright finish, hollow base, with Gadroon 
border and stands 3” high. Matching ash 
trays in same finish and design in classic 


style. 

Complete Set $9.00 

Urn $7.50 

Ash Trays $2.45 each 


Advertisement 


# 1114 


The gift that is sure to be welcomed 
in every home where gracious living is 
the rule. Genuine sterling silver, 
smartly designed and finished in au- 
thentic Danish pattern. Carver blade 


of 


+ 2B > 
Coaster—Ash Tray Set 


—A. double-duty gift that’s high 
in practicality and low in price. 
Genuine sterling silver bands 
lend a richness that belies its 
cost. Used as coasters or ash 


trays—stack neatly to save 
space when not in use. 
Set of four $4.00 


# 5-54 
Portable Bar by Kraftware 


The ideal gift for the hostess who 
specializes in terrace and outdoor 
entertaining—or TV set owners 
who like chewing with their view- 
ing. Stands 2 feet high with frame 
of sturdy wrought iron: shiny alu- 
minum tray and four porcelain 
covered metal dishes. Insulated 
bucket that keeps ice for hours. 
Your choice in vivid colors. 


$29.95 


Sterling Silver Steak Set 


finest imported Sheffield stainless 


steel. Each in its own trim box. 


Individually priced 
The matching pair 


$3.50 
$7.00 


# 100G 
Bon Bon Dish 


‘A remarkable dish for which the 
enterprising hostess will find o 
hundred and one uses. The sim- 
ple Gadroon border lends a dis- 
tinguished note which blends with 
all silver patterns. It is a basic 
piece around which to build e 
collection. 


$10.50 
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Advertisement 


PN160—KODAK BROWNIE 
MOVIE CAMERA——Movie camera for 
amateur use. Features set for universal pic- 
ture taking of objects from a few feet to in- 
finity. Fixed shutter speed of 16 frames per 
second. Exposure guide on side of camera. 
Large knurled aperture selector, Uses 25-foot 
rolls of double 8mm film, color or black-and- 
white. Sprocketless loading. Fingertip ex- 
posure lever on front of camera. This may 
be locked in position. Footage indicator and 
standard thread tripod built-in. Eye-level PN158—STORE YOUR 
viewfinder with close-up indicators. Drop- SLIDES AND KODACHROMES 
front field case available ....... $47.50 in this compact, sturdy slide file. 
Holds 150 35mm slides in numbered 
compartments. Index in cover shows 
you where every slide is, All steel 
with*snap locks and handle . $3.93 


PN145——-ARGUS C-3 OUTFIT—-One of America’s 
most popular domestic 35mm cameras complete in a money 
saving outfit for taking black-and-white or color pictures indoors 
or out—day or night. Camera features a coupled rangefinder 
and built-in flash synchronization. Coated f3.5 lens. Shutter 
with speeds from 1/10 to 1/300 second. Takes all standard 
35mm film. COMPLETE OUTFIT INCLUDES: Argus C-3 Camera, - 
Eveready Carrying Case, Argus C-3 Flash Unit. Brand New, 
nothing else to ‘buy 2.5 6. cece eb pees le ond .. $69.50 


PN144—COMPLETE PRECISION 35mm CAMERA OUTFIT 


Smart and compact, this precision 35mm camera will quickly become 
your personal traveling companion wherever you go. The RIVAL 35 
—imported from Germany—folds up to fit your pocket or purse. 
The complete outfit enables you to take pictures at any time of the 
day or night—indoors or out! Camera has a fast f3.5 coated color- 
corrected lens. Famous Prontor-S shutter has speeds from 1 second 
to 1/300 second. Takes 20 or 36 exposure film in glorious color or 
sparkling black-and-white. Has built-in self timer for self-portraits 
er groups. COMPLETE OUTFIT INCLUDES: Rival Camera, Deluxe 
Eveready Carrying Case, Flash Gun For Indoor Pictures. A certified 
$53.95 value! Brand New, Complete ............00.02- $39.95 
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PN140—RIVAL ROLLFILM CAMERA 


Here Is a camera that is value packed—contains more than 19 fea- 
tures usually found in cameras costing up to three times as much, 
Lens is a coated f4.5—completely color corrected. Vario shutter has 
speeds from 1/25 to 1/200 second plus bulb for longer exposures. 
Built-in flash synchronization, Features: two viewfinders, both pro- 


PN143—KODAK DUAFLEX Il OUTFIT—Kodak's 
newest camera outfit. An excellent gift the year around. 
Father, mother, sister, brother will have fun with this outfit. 
COMPLETE OUTFIT CONTAINS: Kodak Duaflex Camera with 
Kodet lens, Kodak Duaflex Flash Unit, Batteries for Flash 
Unit, 8 Flashbulbs, Two Rolls of Black-and-White Film, Ready 
to shoot .. . Brand New ........... Ryale eke eaters a $22.50 
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viding for hortzontal or vertical picture format. One Is of the eye- 
level, open frame type which folds flat when not in use—the other 
is of the waist level type for snapshots. Body shutter release and 
cable release socket. Takes eight 2% x 3% inch pictures OR sixteen 
15% x 2, inch pictures on 120 rollfilm—in black and white or 
color, A $50.00 value. Yours for only ..............-+ $24.50 
Eveready Carrying Case for above ............ $6.50 (PN140A) 


Advertisement 


PN161—GET PROFESSIONAL EFFECTS with 


this budget priced 8mm movie camera. Extremely simple 
to operate, the REVERE 55 movie camera has a recessed, 
coated, 2.8 lens with a built-in lens shade. Has built-in 
device which automatically blends scenes together just as 
Hollywood professionals do. Powerful motor for extra-long 
10 foot film run. Click stops in lens assure accurate exe 
posures. Accurate, self-setting footage meter is built-in. 
Exposure guide engraved on camera body. Continuous run 
and single frame exposure devices incorporated in 
GaSightiete ns. eresctevscs Gisha'e atehere Gesae s a iheteta te te ae aa $69.50 


PN157 — PICTURE-IN-A-MIN- 
UTE CAMERA— the famous POLAROID 
camera takes a picture and develops it and 
prints it within the camera body. Presents 
you with your picture in one minute. Take 
no chances of losing that elusive shof. 
With this camera you can repeat each pic- 
ture until it turns out just the way you 
wanted it. Takes 8 big pictures. Simple, 
easy operation produces fine pics. $89.75 


PN142——FEDERAL FED FLASH OUTFIT—Attrac- 
tively gift packaged outfit. Camera takes amazingly clear pic- 
_ tures with a minimum of effort. Popular for its simplicity of 
operation—just aim and shoot. You save money by buying 
the complete outfit. COMPLETE OUTFIT INCLUDES: Fed Flash 
Camera, Flash Unit, Film, Batteries, Flash Bulbs. Nothing 
W1SO 10 UV ier ercielc es scays cclele S.a%- aoe afsvctes sispeveveieie) PL VPS 


glamorize 


your home 
with Bamboo 
Draw Draperies 


Ca 


You can bring a touch of the exotic to any room with these un- Se ee ee ee Se eos | en SK se se eet 


usual, serviceable, matchstick draperies. Made of top-quality selected, | 
natural color bamboo, they are long-lasting, versatile and easy to ABERDEEN MFG. CO., 34 East Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Instali—lending a bright richness that belies their remarkably low Gentlemen: 
price. Enclosed please find ............ for which send me postpaid the 
With each pair, at no extra cost, comes a set of traverse rods following: 
drapery hooks and an instruction sheet that makes hanging simple Quantity Size Price Total 
and insures easy; proper manipulation at all times. Their neutral tone 24x84 $ 8.29 
blends beautifully with decorative type and if desired, they can be 36 x 84 11.29 
tinted any shade with just one coat of lacquer, paint or stain. 48 x 84 14.49 


budget. Each pair is chemically treated to withstand mildew and 
moth damage: has side hems of triple thickness to prevent fraying 
-and a full two-inch taping that simplifies wall or ceiling hanging. 


Why not beautify every room in your house with these unusual 
draw draperies? Just fill out and mail the coupon today—allow ten 
days for handling and shipping and they‘Il be in your home ready for 
hanging. Do it NOW! 
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car 
ferry 

to 
Havana 


Havana's Presidential Palace will be goal of many U.S. motorists. 


UMORS OF A CAR-FERRY service between Key 
West, Florida, and Havana, Cuba, have been 
persistent for a long time. Some people believe such 
a service is in operation now. It is not. However, the 
operation is finally scheduled for launching next 
February, and the announcement has been officially 


confirmed this time by the Cuban Tourist Commis- 
sion. 

Three trips weekly will be made from Key West. 
The ferry will have accommodations for 1,000 pas- 
sengers and space for 260 automobiles. Rates for the 
voyage will be $5.00 per passenger and $25.00 per 
car. 

Named the Carib Queen, the new ferry is now 
being fitted out at a Jacksonville, Fla., shipyard. 
Air-conditioned throughout, the vessel will have din- 
ing rooms, bars and a children’s nursery plus glass- 
enclosed observation decks. 


a 


Travelers, now able to extend their range to Cuba 
in their own cars, will find newly devised street and 
route markings of invaluable assistance for driving 
around Havana and through the rest of the country. 
In Havana, where streets were once confusing to 
visitors, a new marking system similar to the route 
numbering used in the U.S. has been put into effect. 


- With a road map, drivers should have no difficulty 
exploring Cuba. Outside Havama, the Central High- 
way, running the length of the island, is marked 
“CC.” Roads running north from the Central High- 
way have even numbers, and roads going south have 
odd numbers. 


In anticipation of an upsurge of car-owning trav- 
elers, ten motels are being constructed throughout 
the island. First reports indicate that they will be 
elaborate establishments even by American stand- 
ards. Each of the motels will have 50 air-conditioned 
rooms, plus dining salon, bar and recreation facili- 


Overseas Highway to Key West is an essential link to new car ferry. ties. 
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TRAVEL= 
toTREASURE! 


By Lieut. Harry E. Rieseberg 


| Rain IS TRAGIC DRAMA in the history of every 
treasure ship that has gone down in the sea. 
Still sheltering cargoes of gold and silver and other 
riches, many of these rotting ships are unsalvaged 
and undisturbed, awaiting the modern deep-sea 
diver and treasure hunter. 

To swift, ferocious ocean creatures, however, a 
diver is merely another morsel of food. A grim and 
savage world is this undersea tomb of wealth. I know 
from first hand experience, for I’ve been down to 
many wrecks—and I’ve brought back treasure! 

A number of years ago, an unidentified sailing 
schooner during a terrific storm struck the rocks on 
the end of Malpelo Island, north of Colombia, and 
had her bottom torn away. 


Jinxed Job 


Seven attempts by salvage organizations were 
made to retrieve this strange yet uncertain treasure 
hoard, supposedly resting in the shattered hulk of 
the old schooner. But at each attempt the divers 
failed to come to the top of the water again. Their 
air lines all snapped and there was no sign of what 
might have caused the tragedy. Thereafter, the job 
was avoided as one under a curse. 

When I heard the story it had an unmistakable 
challenge and fascination. The fact that so many 
divers had failed to return to the surface made me 
decide there must be some valid but unanalyzed 
reason for the many failures to recover the treasure, 
if indeed, there was one, in the old wreck. The real 
reason, I thought, was that the divers had met with 
an unusual condition for which they were unpre- 
pared, or may have been drowned when attacked by 
the large tiger sharks which abound in these waters. 
I had fought not only sharks and octopi, but on 
one occasion a giant squid. 

However, I made my decision, and in another 
two weeks an expedition had been arranged. An 
auxiliary sloop was chartered and we sailed to the 
extreme southwestern tip of the little island where 
the schooner was reported to have gone down. 

We dropped anchor about 200 yards from the 
farthermost huge, pointed rocks which curved up 
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into a sharp ridge for several hundred yards. They 
sloped gradually down and beneath the surface sea- 
ward like the half-submerged back of a gigantic 
dragon. Here the craft: was secured by two anchors, 
fore and aft, over a spot below which, according to 
the story, the wreck rested. 

In a short time we were ready for actual opera- 
tions with the best equipment money could buy in 
Buenaventura, Colombia. Diving apparatus of any 
kind, however, is most difficult to obtain in a tropic 
port, partly because the natives do not usually dive 
in any except shallow water, and wear neither 
clothes nor diving suits. 

Everything was quite ready as I stood on the 
short ladder waiting for the screw on the front of 
my helmet to be fastened into place when I discov- 
ered I had forgotten to strap on a shark-knife, the 
only protection a diver has in shark-infested waters. 
I turned and asked for the knife, thinking mean- 
while of those other divers who had gone down and 
never returned. I grasped the long, double-edged 
knife as I stepped down the ladder and waved to 
the men on board, and then sank slowly down into 
the quiet sea, while the green water closed over ma 


Dramatic Descent 


A short distance down I signalled to stop lower- 
ing, as the air pressure needed adjusting and, be- 
sides, I wanted to know if the responses of the men 
were correct and rapid, since the majority of them 
were new and inexperienced in working with divers. 

I continued my descent until the hulk of a vessel 
appeared beneath me, and when down approximately 
100 feet I landed on a ledge that jutted out from 
the main rock ridge. I knew this hulk was the ship 
I was seeking, for it had but little encrustation on it. 

I manipulated my lines carefully among the sharp 
rocks, as a hard rub on one of the jagged edges 
might tear or cut the hose. The black hole beneath 
me was not inviting, but there were no signs of 
sharks nor of any large fish among the strings of 
queer underwater plants that hung all around the 
wreck. In a few more moments I landed on the 
slimy deck of the old schooner, which rested on an 
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Travel=To Treasure! 


almost even keel in a rocky ravine, her bottom buried 
in the sand 35 fathoms down. She was a large craft, 
weird in the faint light. 

The white superstructure shone clean and fresh, 
as though recently painted. There it lay, white and 
ghostly, with the high black walls of rock around 
her—much like some huge coffin lowered in a grave. 
I made my way aft along the port side of the vessel. 
Two small life boats still hung, like weird pendulums, 
from their davits. The cover on the after-hatch was 
partly off, and I could see into the hold below. I 
made certain that my lines were not fouled, then 
loosened my shark knife for a possible need. 

Striding forward, I carefully climbed down the 
sand-covered steps of the companionway to the 
heavy door of the room below. It was partly open— 
doubtless the work of some of the unfortunate divers 
who had perished. Then I got the jolt of my life! 

As I strode from the bottom step onto the lower 
deck, right in front of me, beside the half-opened 
door and immersed deeply in several inches of sand, 
lay a large round object which I recognized at once 
as a copper diving helmet. Quickly I dug it out of 
the debris, and noticed that the rubber suit was torn 
almost to shreds. With the aid of my blowtorch, I 
peered closer. My scalp began to tingle and a strange 
electric sensation crept up my spine as the light 
penetrated into the face plate of that diving helmet. 
Sweat stood out on my face and trickled down my 
body in rivulets. In that helmet was a skull! 

To get my mind off the strange sight I quickly 
began to dig in the sand which held the door, and in 
a very short time the clearing was made and the door 
to the room was wide open. I cautiously entered. 


Silver-Studded Sand 


Inside, there was a space about fifteen feet wide 
partly filled with crates and boxes of different sizes. 
One box had the top pried off. I became excited and 
carefully scraped away sand which covered it, flash- 
ing my torch into the uncovered opening. It revealed 
silver bars! They were darkened by salt water, but 
after I rubbed the butt of my torch against them, the 
white shiny metal shone through the discoloration. 
Yes, it was the treasure! How much was in the boxes 
could not be computed now, nor whether all the 
boxes in that room held treasure; but I was certain 
it was a tremendous hoard. 

I signalled for those above to send down a steel 
sling for hauling my find to the surface. I climbed 
back to the deck of the sunken ship and towed the 
sling down where I could place the boxes in it. Then, 


after stowing six of the boxes in the sling, I gave 
the signal to haul them up, and the boxes slowly 
passed out of sight. I then retraced my steps. 

I strode across the room and curiously tore away 
a length of tarpaulin which covered something large 
alongside the remaining boxes. A golden gleam 
shone through the water in the light of my torch. 
I gave the tarpaulin another yank. As the sodden, 
water-soaked substance dropped away, there stood 
before me the upper half of a great golden statue. 
It was a wonderful thing, I knew, and I excitedly 
ripped the remainder of the rotted covering from 
the figure. I made a closer examination and discov- 
ered that the statue was constructed not of gold but 
bronze. For a moment I was disappointed. But it 
had great eyes, probably priceless green stones. 

At its base was a number of small bones whitened 
and half-buried in the sand on the floor of the deck. 
Among them two human skulls grinned up, and 
close to the skulls lay a lead-soled boot, with rem- 
nants of a diver’s suit clinging to it. 


Undersea Abhorrence 


As I stood trembling in that eerie tomb, something 
snakelike came floating into the light of my torch. 
My scalp tightened again. I quickly turned and 
threw my torchlight about the room. And then— 
horror! From behind the dim outlines of the great 
bronze statue a huge shape was rising before my 
eyes. As I peered into the dimness, I felt a chill, for 
there, bulking now across the doorway—and bar- 
ring my exit—was a nightmarish creature. 

An abhorrent, warty body rocked slowly, squirm- 
ingly, from side to side, continually quivering and 
writhing. The huge monster was fully fifteen feet 
across, with a ball of a body at least four feet in 
width, resembling a small barrel. Its long slimy 
arms, or tentacles, were lined with great saucer-like 
cups, seemingly hundreds of them. Its huge bloated 
body changed slowly from its mottlings of brown to 
dirty yellow, then to tan, and then to gray and 
white. It was hideous. The monster stood, swaying 
on its eight great arms. It wrapped itself about the 
statue and the boxes, then crawled slowly along the 
deck floor in the white sand. I gazed at the creature 
and edged backward out of its reach. I now knew 
that this was the solution to the mystery of the lost 
divers and the reason for the several skulls. 

I realized I was trapped in the watery tomb, as the 
others had been trapped. Then a wild thought struck 
me. I quickly backed as far as I could into the room. 
drew my shark knife and waited. Then, suddenly, 
as I made this move, an arm shot directly at me. 
With a side-swipe, I sliced through it almost without 
knowing the knife had made contact. Then another 
tentacle was severed from the loathsome body. And, 
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as still another arm was thrust at me and I sliced 
downward at it and slashed it off, a stream of blue- 
black fluid was ejected from the creature’s ink sac, 
heavily clouding the water. 

Then, suddenly, in the midst of this slashing, 
something seemed to tear at my belt and I felt a 
savage jerk as a stream of air bubbles shot out from 
the front of my diving dress. It was punctured and 
a small rivulet of blood discolored the water near 
me. I was bleeding and trapped, and the smell of 
blood would attract sharks by the dozen. I could 
visualize their dark fins cutting the surface above 
as I was being pulled up to the ship—if I were for- 
tunate enough to get that far. Then, quickly, the 
very air seemed to tear apart. There was a quick 
blinding flash and a dull roar as I felt myself being 
whirled through space. Then came darkness. 

Later, I opened my eyes with a start. My head 
cleared gradually and I caught the soft hiss of an 
air valve and saw that I was in a decompression lock. 
There were pressure gauges on the wall and a lone 
figure, my head crew boy, stood before them, adjust- 
ing the valves. After a few moments he said, “The 
air pressure is now normal.” I stood up, groggy. 

I was the eighth diver who had gone down to that 
wreck, and the only one who came back safely—and 
with some of the treasure! 


This particular experience in the search and sal- 
vage of treasure in sunken hulks is only one of 
many which I have had. I have attempted on two 
occasions to recover some of the Spanish treasure 
that remains in fourteen Spanish galleons resting 
on the bed at Silver Shoals, but on each occasion 
storms forced us to give up. From a sixteenth- 
century galleon sunk in Yucatan Channel, I recov- 
ered a sea-chest containing $60,000 worth of bullion. 
In Manta Bay, off Ecuador, the wrecked Santa Cruz 
yielded $40,000; the Spanish frigate San Pedro de 
Alcantara, off Cumana Bay, Venezuela, brought 
$21,000 in Spanish gold and silver pieces; off Tor- 
tuga Bay, Cuba, I took from the rotting hulk of the 
Santissima Concepcion a treasure of $69,000. The 
American steamer Colombia went down off Point 
Tasco, Mexico, in 1931, and salvors recovered more 
than $700,000, yet I, still believing the wreck con- 
tained more, brought up, after a thorough search 
of its gaunt encrusted hulk, a paltry $5,000. I took 
one chest from out the Spanish gaileon hulk of the 
Santa Paula, which had gone down in 1679, off the 
Island of Pines—this to the amount of $60,000. 

There is a vast fortune in untold treasure-laden 
hulks resting on the ocean’s floor, waiting for the 
modern deep-sea diver who has the means—and the 
courage—to get it. % 
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Underwater Treasure Hoards Await the Adventurous Traveler! 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


VESSEL FLAG DATE LOST LOCATION ESTM. TREASURE 
Merestevn Dut. 4 3 1702 Table Bay, S. Africa $ 1,000,000 
Santa Cecilla Sp. 11 1702 Off Juan Fernandez Is: 5,000,000 


5 
16 (Plata-flota) Sp. 9 12 1702 Vigo Bay, Spain 140,000,000 (1) 
14 Unidentified Sp. 6 30 1715 Long Cay, Florida 65,000,000(2) 
Santo Domingo Sp. 4 21 1715 Cayo Largo, |. of Pines 7,000,000 
42 Unidentified Dut. 1716 Table Bay, S. Africa 100,000,000 
1 Unidentified Sp. 1717_—«~Off Cortes Bank, Calif. 700,000 
€! Capitan Sp. 12 4 1717 New Providence, Baham. 2,000,000 
San Pedro Sp. 7 22 1719 Gorda Cay, Bahamas 500,000 (3) 
Le Chameau Fr. 8 25 1725  Portenove Is., N. S. 4,000,000 
= Sie : Sp. 5 12 1726 Capul Is., Phil. Is. 1,500,000 
1 Unidentified Sp. 1731 San Nicholas Is., N. P. 500,000 
1 Unidentified Sp. 1731 diet Gerona I., I. of 4,000,000 
San Christo Sp. 6 3 1735 Capul Is., Phil. Is. 1,500,000 


San Sebastian Sp. 1 7 1754 Santa Barbara Chan. Cal. 2,000,000 


Tilbury Br. 1757 Cape Breton, N. S. 500,000 
La Gloire Fr. 4 16 1761 Venaguebe Bay, Mdgser. 250,000 
1 Unidentified Sp. 6 26 1765 Campeche Bay, Mexleo 2,300,000 
1 Unidentified Dut. 1767 Shoals of Texal, Neth. 5,500,000(4) 
5 Unidentified Sp. 10 23 1767 St. Bernard Bay, Fla. 1,000,000 
Aurora Sp. 8 17 1772 Montevideo, Uruguay 2,500,000 
Jonge Thomas Dut. 6 21773 Salt River, S. Africa 800,000 
Sant. Conception Sp. 1775 Tortuga Bay, Cuba 5,000,000 (5) 
Merlin Br. 1777 «Delaware Channel, N. J. 2,000,000 (6) 
Augusta Br. 1777 Delaware Channel, N. J. 1,000,000(6) 
Defense Am. 1779 Stonington, Connecticut 200,000(7) 
Hussar Br. 9 13 1780 East River, New York 4,000,000 (8) 
Lexington Br. 9 211780 East River, New York  1,800,000(8) 
General Barker Br. 2 17 1781 Dutch Shoals, Neth. 4,000,000 
Middleburg Br. 6 101781 Table Bay, S. Africa 200,000 
1 Unidentified Fr. 4 12 1782 Off Roseau, Dominica 380,000 
Grosvenor Br. 8 4 1782 Natal Bay, E. Africa 5,360,000 (9) 
Faithful Steward Br. 1785 Rehoboth, Delaware 500,000 
S. Pedro de 3 

Alcantara Sp. 117 1786 Estyemadura, Prtgl. 960,000 (10) 
Hartwell Br. 5 6 1787 Cape Verde Is. 2,000,000 
Telemaque Fr. 1 3 1790 Seine River, France 20,000,000 (11) 
De Braak Br. 5 25 1798 Old Kiln Roads, Del. 15,000,000(12) 
L’Orlent Fr. 8 2.1798 Aboukir Bay, Eoypt 1,500,000 (13) 
Lotine Br. 10 9 1799 Zyder Zee, Neth. 4,650,000 (14) 
Guernsey Lily Br. 12 11 1799 Off Yarmouth, England 290,000 (15) 
Todos Santos Sp. 1799 Off Paita, Peru 3,520,000 (16) 
1 Unidentified Sp. 1799 Off Balnskelg. Bay, Erle 720,000 


(1) Sunk during Battle of Vigo Bay by British and Dutch naval forces; 
20,000,000 salvaged. (2) $1,500,000 salvaged. (3) $20,000 salvaged. 
‘4) $1,000,000 salvaged. (5) $69,000 recovered by Lieut. Harry E. Riese- 
berg. (6) PayshIps loaded with British gold for Admiral Howe to pay his 
ira at the Battle of Germantown, near Philadelphia. (7) One of George 
WashIngton’s privateers ased In the Revolution. (8) Payships of British forces 
faden with British gold for back pay for armed forces. (9) In addition to cargo 
of diamonds, rubles and other jewels, two ‘‘Golden Peacocks’? from the 
throne of the Great Mogul, at Delhi, India. (10) $400,000 salvaged. (11) 
includes $5,000,000 diamond, ruby and emerald riviere of Queen Marle 
Antoinette, which had been smuggled abroad for safekeeping Just prior to 
French Revolution. (12) $100,000 recovered from nearby beaches. (13) 
ineludes Invaluable historical original ornaments of Church of the Knights 
af Malta (the Crusaders), Church of St. John’s at Valetta. (14) $150,000 
salvaged. (15) $150,000 salvaged. (16) $20,000 salvaged. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


VESSEL FLAG DATE LOST LOCATION ESTM. TREASURE 
Windostan Br. 112 1803 Off Culvers Rds., Eng. 300,000 (1) 
Athlenne Br. 10 27 1806 Off Esquerques, Tunis 3,500,000 
Polluce (Luce) Sp. 10 29 1806 Off Leghorn, Italy 1,200,000 

( Unidentified Fr. 12 6 1806 Rhone River, France 1,300,000 
Susan & Rebecca Br. 11 4 1807 Gunwalloe Cove, Eng. 1,200,000 
Jenny Br. 12 28 1809 Isle of Lundy, Eng. 1,000,000 

! Unidentified Sp. 7 4 1811 Off Padre Is., Texas 500,000(2) . 


Don Carlos 111. Sp. 11 21 1812 Pnt. L’Este, I. of Pines 1,000,000 
San Pedro de 


Alcantara Sp. 1815 Cumana Bay, Venezuela 5,000,000(3) 
Santa Rosa Sp. 112 1816 Matagorda Bay, Texas 2,000,000(4) 
1 Unidentified Am. 12 7 1819 Apalachicola, Florida 200,000 (5) 
1 Unidentified Am. 1820 Off Bradford, Florida 5,000,000 (6) 
1 Unidentified . Am. 11 4 1821 Gasparilla Is., Fla. 1,000,000(7) 
129 Unidentified T-E 10 20 1827 Navarino Bay, Greece 70,000,000(8) 
Captain Bey Tur. 10 20 1827 Navarino Bay, Greece 16,000,000 (9) 
Guerrlenne Egp. 10 20 1827 Navarino Bay, Greece 10,000,000(10) 
1 Unidentified Br. 12 11 1829 Off Soldiers Key, Fla. 2,000,000 
Thetis Br. 12 4 1830 Cape Frio, Brazil 810,000(11) 
Vineyard Am. 12 1830 Off Long Is., New York 54,000 (12) 
Britomart Br. 6 3 1840 Preservation I., Bass Strts. 600,000 
Lexington Am. 6 12 1846 Mld-lake, Lake Huron 300,000 
Anthony Wayne Am. 4 28 1850 Off Buffalo, New York 100,000 
1 Unidentified Sp. 9 14 1852 Off Ship’s Rock, Cal. 1,200,000 
Madagascar Br. 9 29 1853 Off Braganca, Brazil 3,000,000 
Black Prince Br. 11 12 1854 Balaclava Bay, Blk. Sea 5,000,000 


VESSEL FLAG DATE LOST LOCATION ESTM. TREASURE 
Westmoreland Am. 3 2 1855 Manitou Is., Lake Erie 100,000 
Cath. Shearer Br. 7 21 1855 D’Entrecasteaux Channel 1,000,000 
Water Witch Br. § 13 1855 King Is., Bass Straits 3,000,000 
Duncan Dunbar Br. & 20 1857 Sydney Head, Aastral. 250,000 
Central America Am. 9 12 1857 Off Cape Hatters, N. C. 2,400,000(13) 
Royal Charter Br. 10 26 1859 Off Pt. Lynas, W. Wales 1,700,000(14) 
Malabar Br. 2 28 1860 Off Pt. de Galle, Cey. 650,000(15) 
Golden Gate Am. 7 21 1862 Off Manzanillo, Mex. 1,500,000 
Bertrand Am. 7 11 1862 Mo.River near Blair, Nebr. 100,000 
Phantom Am. 9 24 1862 Off Hongkong, China 10,000,000 
George Sand Ger. 1 30 1863 Off Pratas Shis., China 13,000,000 
Bro. Jonathan Am. 7 30 1865 Off Crescent City, Cal. 335,000(16) 
Libelle Fr. 3 4 1866 Off Wake Is., 300,000 
General Grant Am. 5 13 1866 Disappointm’t Is., Auck. 15,000,000 
Thunderer Br. 11 1 1867 Hooghly River, India 1,500,000 
Crescent City Br. 11 14 1869 Off Galley Head, Eire. 220,000 (17) 
Golden City Am. 2 22 1870 Baja Callf., Mex. 500,000 

R. G. Coburn Am. 3 4 1871 Mid-lake, Lake Huron 105,000 
Nina (Christina) Br. 7 16 1873 China Sea 500,000 (18) 
City of Detroit Am. 9 3 1873 Off Dunkirk, Lake Erle 100,000 

S. J. Lee Am. 12 6 1873 Off Brazos, Texas 100,000 
Little Fleta Am. 9 5 1874 Off La Balsa, Texas 30,000 
Texas Ranger Am. 1875 Off Brazos, Texas 200,000 (19) 
Ida_ Lewis Am. 1875 Off Brazos, Texas 20,000 (19) 
Jessie Am. 6 25 1875 Rilo Grande Riv., Tex. 100,000 (19) 
Reine des Mers Fr. 11 15 1875 Off Brazos, Texas 100,000 
Japan Am. 12.17 1875 Off Swatow, China 1,500,000 (20) 
Clara Woodhouse Am. 10 1.1877 Off Brazos, Texas &0,000 
Gambia Br. 1878 Off Cape Palmas 500,000 

Lea Am. 6 101880 Matamoras, Mexico 100,000 
Maria Theresa Fr. 6 15 1880 Off Padre Is., Tex. 100,000 
Carrie A. Thomas Am. 6 16 1880 Rio Grande City, Tex. 125,000 
Young Sion Am. 6 13 1881 Walnut Crk., Lake Erle 100,000 
Alfonso III. Sp. 11 4 1885 Pte. Gando, Canary Is. 400,000 (21) 
Dean Richmond Am. 10 10 1893 Mid-lake, Lake Erie 300,000 
Drummond Castle Br. 1896 Pierres Verte., Biscay Bay 3,000,000 
Portland © Am. 1898 Provincetown, Mass. 200,000 


(1) Sree salvaged. (2) Sunk by famous buccaneer Jean Lafitte. (3) 
$250,000 recovered from shore, washed from the wreck. Lieut, Hai E. 
Rieseberg recovered $21,000 of this. (4) Last haul from Spanish craft by 
Jean Lafitte; it was being convoyed in wagon-train overland when Mexleap 
cavalry attacked, and was dumped in Hendricks Lake, Texas. (5) Pirate eraft. 
(6) Cargo consisted of the U. S. Indemnity for payment to Spanish eltizens 
after purchase of Fla. (7) Pirate craft of the freebooter, Gasparilla. (8) 
The Battle of Navarino Bay was last battle of wooden navies, brought 
Independence of Greece from Turkish Rule. (9) Flagships of Turkish admiral 
In command of the Turkish-Egyptian fleets at Battle of Navarirfo Bay. (10) 
Flagship of Egyptian admiral in command of the Egyptian navy at the 
Battle of Navarino Bay. (11) $700,000 salvaged. (12) Treasure consignment 
belonged to famous Phila. business man Stephen Girard. (13) First ‘‘gold-ship” 
lost during the California gold-rush days. (14) $1,300,000 salvaged. (15) 
$150,000 salvaged. (16) Include $105,000 in U. S. gold coin for payment 
by Federal govt. to Indians at Boise City, Idaho. (17) $60,000 salvaged. 
(18) $150,000 salvaged. (19) Craft sunk during famous Galveston flood. 
(20) $300.000 salvaged. (21) $360,000 salvaged. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


VESSEL FLAG DATE LOST LOCATION ESTM. TREASURE 
Rio de Janeiro Am. 2 22 1901 San Franelsco, Calif. $ 2,075,000(1) 
Islander Br. 1901 Stevens Passage, Alsk. 1,500,000(2) 
Sakkarah Ger. 14 1902 Off Hamblin Is., Chile 417,000 


Tsushima Str., Jap. Sea 1,200,000(3) 
28 1904 Tsushima Bay, Jap. Sea 2,000,000(3) 
29 1904 Tsushima Str., Jap. Sea 800,000(3) 


Knyaz Suvoroy _—Rus. 
Admiral NakhimovRus. 
Imperator Alexandr Rus. 
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Adm. Rozdes- 

tvensky Rus. 29 1904 Tsushima Str., Jap. Sea 1,000,000(3) 
1 Unidentified Ch. 5 111905 Off Den Pasar, Bali Is. 200,000 
Dorothea Br. 12 17 1908 Cape Vidal, Madagascar 2,000,000 
Republic Br. 1 22 1909 Off Nantucket Shis., Mass. 3,000,000 
Clarion Am. 12 8 1909 E. Shoals, Lake Huron 120,000 
H. J. Cochrane Am. 1911 Off Angel Is., Calif. 100,000 
Merida Am. 5 121911 Off Va. Capes, Va. 5,500,000 (4) 
Lusitania Br. 5 7 1915 Off Old H. of Kins., Eire 800,000(5) 
Tubantia Dut. 2 16 1916 Off N. Hinder Lot., No. Sea 1,500,000(6) 
Hampshire Br. 6 5 1916 Off Marwick Hd., No.Sea 9,260,000(7) 
Elizabethville Bel. 1917 Off Belle Isle, Fr. 2,500,000 (8) 
Laurentic Br. 125 1917 Off L. Swilly, Eire 25,000,000(9) 
Glenartney Bree 2 1918 Cape Bon, Tunis 3,000,000 
Egypt Br. 5 20 1922 Bay of Biscay, Fr. 6,200,000 (10) 
Columbia Am. 9 11 1931 Off Pt. Tasco, Mex. 800,000 (11) 
Georges Philippar Fr. 5 16 1932 Cp. Guardafui, Ital. Som. 150,000 


(1) Cargo includes $2,000,000 in ‘‘Chinese silver,’’ and $75,000 In gold 
coin. (2) $240,000 salvaged. (3) Russian battle cruisers sunk by Japanese 
navy during Russo-Japanese War. (4) Includes ‘‘Crown Jewels’? of former 
emperor Maximilian, together with invaluable pear! and jewelled necklace of 
empress Charlotte. (5) These figures are substantiated from confidential 
British government and U. S. State department records, and do not involve 
the fantastic treasure cargo which the press has estimated., (6) $100,000 
salvaged. (7) England’s famous soldier and statesman, Lord Kitchener, was 
lost with the sinking of this craft; $60,000 salvaged to date. (8) $500,000 
salvaged. (9) $24,650,000 salvaged. (10) $5,000,000 salvaged. (11) $700,- 
000 salvaged; Lieut. Harry E. Rieseberg recovered $5,000 after original salvage 
operations. 
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LTHOUGH BETHLEHEM’s famed 

Christmas lighting has been 
dimmed somewhat by a curtailment 
of funds, the Pennsylvania metropolis 
still retains the traditions that have 
made it “Christmas City” to millions 
of Americans. 

Most of Bethlehem’s annual cele- 
brations follow the customs of the old 
Moravian church and are uniquely 
European in character. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the city’s Christmas is the gigantic 
Star of Bethlehem on South Moun- 
tain. Largest display of its type in the 
world, over 80 feet in length at its 
widest point, it can be seen for twenty 
miles when lighted. 


On the Hill-to-Hill Bridge, over 150 
Christmas trees, each twelve feet high, 
are grouped together to form one 


enormous tree 52 feet tall, adorned 
with more than 1,200 bulbs. 


Of all Moravian customs, perhaps 
the “putz” is the one with the greatest 
popular appeal. A “putz” is the Mora- 
vian version of the Christmas tree. 
Essentially it is a miniature portrayal 
of the Nativity, with scenes grouped 
under a single or many trees. Moss is 
used as a base for the landscaping. 
Figures of wood or papier-mache, 
tiny fences, gnarled stumps and rocks 
are carefully kept from year to year. 


For many weeks before Christmas, 
the casting of beeswax candles keeps 
the oldest drug store in the U. S. in 
a constant state of feverish activity. 
In Moravian homes, batches of cook- 
ies and cakes are made from recipes 
handed down from one generation to 


Christmas in Bethlebem 


Gigantic Christmas display on Hill-to-Hil: 
Bridge is actually combination of many trees 
the next according to tradition. 

Its many fine, old colonial structures 
and its carefully observed customs 
that have carried over through the 
years, make Bethlehem a city well 
worth seeing. 


Say...... Merry 


Christmas 


with GIFT MEMBERSHIPS in 


THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


There’s no surer way of extending the cheer of Christmas all through the year than by sending 
NTC gift memberships to every travel enthusiast on your list. 

No gift will be more appreciated for nothing else you could possibly give does more to make every 
travel mile more enjoyable, more economical and more comfortable. It is a gift that immediately 
marks you as a discriminating person—one who cares enough to give the very best. 
Best of all, you can do all your shopping right from your easy chair—without jostling crowds— 
without the discomfort of winter weather. Just fill out and mail the coupon below. We'll send a 
charming gift card announcing your thoughtfulness before the holidays. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


45 WEST 57TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Send Gift Membership To: 


Enclosed please find $........0.0006 5 CL eee OTE gift memberships in NAME 
ty lashengg AME Neect wiht aren hte, tetas tte ecciteent ati 
will be sent im my name before the holidays. ADDRESS Ree eee EO eee ee EEE ERE EEE E EERE EEE EEE EEEESESEESEOS ESET EEEE OEE EEH ase eeeseee 
HOV Ve ocacssacerececeatanstaneenns coe rere ZONE es STATE tccreeccaee 
MIO pe AINE ten cae oc asasatass .cesaasqccicsesansnssaastedovdestesasudshtanese> Send Gift Membership To: 
} GAINERS nag, Woe cena eee 
IN DID TUES S « essa AAS pee eee 
7 PATOL RIES Seaic cree sccececgectdevarecariciscaanecaaukecbens tos ducts seniehecoramretee en caneee - 
CSE en ee cer chicas Sacto sete ofanve cs LONE Scio STATE. cc-canee (2) Ui Be Gee tear sS Ceara ee EEee ZONE sons STATE ati .ceetccsare 


Use extra sheet of paper for additional memberships 
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ies for Touring 


Women’s Travel Director, 
Shell Oil Company 


VEN THE National Safety Council, which thought 
EK; it knew every trick in promoting traffic safety, 
was amazed by what women had accomplished last 
year! 

The occasion was the selection of women who 
made the most outstanding contributions in this 
field for, the Carol Lane Awards. Here are some 
examples of the variety of activities women have 
engaged in to save lives along our highways. 

Until last year, everybody but the Missouri mule 
could get a license in that state. Not now. Because 
a woman got mad when Massachusetts wouldn’t let 
her drive a car with a Missouri license, she aroused 
17,000 Missouri women who harassed every legisla- 
tor in the state until a sound driver’s license law was 
passed. 


Safety Squadron 


A St. Joseph, Mo., school teacher, alarmed by a 
newspaper clipping which stated that pedestrian 
accidents had increased 50 per cent in a single year, 
organized 67 of her freshmen students into a “safety 
squadron.” They surveyed pedestrian habits and 
handed out homemade warning slips to jaywalkers, 
canvassed 20,000 parents and other adults and stood 
over them until they had read safety literature and 
signed pledge cards, educated their elders by making 
speeches before civic clubs, designed posters, wrote 
radio scripts and erected signs. The payoff? An 
amazing 302 deathless days during the program, and 
a one-third reduction in the traffic death rate for 
the entire year and no pedestrian deaths. 

In Orlando, Fla., a woman organized a state-wide 
project to eliminate a major hazard on rural high- 
ways—jutting roadside mailboxes. Today there are 
25 “turnouts,” or central rural mail box stations 
engineered in clover-leafs, where country folk can 
pick up mail safely—and enjoy visiting each other 
besides. 

One of the most amusing stunts was sparked by a 
woman in North Carolina who had placards placed 
over public mirrors which read: “Are You Looking 
At Vance County’s Next Accident Victim?” Advice 
on avoiding accidents was included, too. 

A lone woman in the Lone Star State has spear- 
headed an enormous safety effort by stimulating 
organization of safety commissions in 1,200 com- 
munities. In fact, they named the new highway 
which passed through her home town after her— 
the Lillian Collier Highway. 
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TRAVEL CROSSWORDS 
By Ted Shane 


Solution To This Puzzle Will Be Found on Page 50 


Horizontal 


What the chatty lady does all 
thru a cru: 


When the young’ man’s 
thoughts turn to what he’s 
been thinking about all win- 
ter! 


Hard -=--, you seagoing swabs! 
Battle of ----- Pleasant (W. 
Va., 1774) 


4th largest inland sea in the 
world 


Take a trip by glider 
River Florence is on 


They lost their heads when 
they saw Reds 


Vanished Americans 


South Pacificans sing that 
there’re nothing like them 


Litter file (and foot rest) 


People screaming at 
other in Italian 


Newsy outfit (abb.) 
Loose hash 
North American prairie-fal- 


cons 
Sit sdrawkcab 
Says authors are MSSochists 


Land of Basra, Baghdad and 
Mosul 


South Mongolia’s other name 
Keep in stitches 
Canta -----, Colombia 


He’s elevated a lot of people, 
and let them down, too 
Roman, Indian, Falls, City, 
and Lake 

Wet thoroughly 

The diner’s sleeves, in cheap 
restaurants 

A lulu, as in “It’s a ----!”? 
How to look from Fla. to 
Me. 

In a state of infuriority 
Greatest of Lake Cities 
What Rand & McNally do 
over and over 

He unruins things 

Cristobal’s native city 

Veni, --e*, vici 

Heroine of The Doll’s House 
Mt. ee: Jared, Abyssinia 
What one did well at Le 
Tour d’Argent, Paris 

Take a quick dip while no- 
body is looking 

The Eugene O’Neill of Ire- 
land (2 names) 

Ce sont les warm spells en 
France les ==: 


each 


Nv 


eo © NAUNRW 


~ 


Vertical 


You can get tanked up here 
in a hurry with Ethyl in her 
new red pumps (2 wds.) 
Bitter medicine, or French 
greeting 


Weak chin eradicator 
Shoots a high ball to Sedgman 
Hit bottom in raising youth 


End of the sea line 

This White has been cleaning 
up recently 

Cadmus and Harmonia’s little 
girl 

No trump 

Once Van Dieman’s Land, now 
Australian island state, capi- 
tal Hobart 

Wrath of the dies 

No doubt the Russians wil) 
claim it because it’s red 
Subways on stilts 
MacMt. MacLake; 
dept. and river 
Chrysanthemum that’s had e@ 
haircut 

Oh God that bread should be 


BO ==", 

And fiesh and blood so cheap. 
—Hood 

What the old crate did thro 

the waves 

Members of Columbus’ navy 

The course the sound mari- 

ner takes 

Takes a side trip off the good 

road 

Boca, or Southwest Mts. 

Baltic between Denmark and 

Norway (pl.) 

What they do in a clip joint 

(sounds pretty fresh) 

Cube root of 1000 

Language of God’s Frozen 

People 

Charlotte Corday’s victim 

Kind of judgment 

Hopalong, brings law and 

order to the world of adult 

delinquency 

Oily little troublemaker 

100% tempermental creature 

—90% temper, 10% mental 

Chlorophylled lands 

It’s caught if it opens its 

big mouth 

The ----, by Lloyd C. Douglas 

Napoleon’s Alcazar 

Town in Geiderland, Nether- 

lands (var.) 

Sea Eagle 

The backward Sac 

You go thissaway 

Hdqs. of the wrids. bigst. 

Wash. 


French 
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SNAKE DANCE: 


By Hassoldt Davis 


r THE JUNGLES to the west of the Ivory Coast, I 
witnessed a curious ceremonial dance with pois- 
onous snakes. I saw it at the beginning of the rainy 
season, and the dance may have been used to 
frighten serpents away. 

In the ceremony photographed above, the sor- 
cerer danced with a Black Cobra and a “Serpent 
Minute”—lethal within a minute—both complete 
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with fangs and poisons. However, I observed that a 
green leaf, called Kré, was powdered by the dan- 
cer’s forefinger and thumb and subtly introduced 
into the snake’s nostrils. This may have had some 
narcotic effect until the moment when the large 
snake mutinied and fled into the audience, which 
fled in turn to the bush. 
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By David Stephens 


sf cance IN PARIS, like December in most 
places, is purely a Christmas operation. The 
French still keep Christmas a great deal simpler 
than it is in the U. S., but most of the shops dis- 
play some beautifully fantastic windows. The day 
itself is for the church and for the children whose 
gift-laden shoes represent the only exchange of 
presents of the day. Adults who indulge in gift- 
giving wait until New Year’s Day. Most of the 
churches offer something special in the way of 
music. Two events are scheduled for the sportive: 
a football (the European term for soccer) match 
between France and Belgium and the annual swim- 
ming race across the Seine, which should be a cold 
and dirty as well as an entertaining contest. 


Music and Mime 


By December, the Paris theatrical season is well 
under way and quite a season it is, too. Musically 
speaking, the French are a little lacking, but there 
are usually enough guest artists from Germany, 
Italy and Austria to keep things interesting. As far 
as the opera is concerned, it’s wise to go along 
with Massenet, Bizet and the French composers, 
who usually show up at the Opera Comique, be- 
cause the French always translate other composers 
into their native tongue and the results are not 
at all times successful. 

The ballet is almost always a good bet, but here 
again the Opera Comique company excels. Paris 
usually offers a good many more plays than New 
York, but this is not a great help if you don’t speak 
the language. Perhaps because of the many persons 
around who don’t speak the tongue, the mime the- 
atre is still extant in France. 

Foremost practitioner of the art is Marcel Mar- 
ceau, student of the late Charles Dullin and pro- 
tege of Jean-Louis Barrault. Marceau pops into 
Paris from time to time to present a solid evening 
of mime plays, which, though sometimes a little 
wearying, is extremely interesting as an unusual 
form of entertainment. Some of the night clubs 
have also grabbed on to this form of entertainment 
for customers who aren’t with the language. One 
of them is La Rose Rouge on the Rue de Rennes 
where the Yves Joly troupe alternates hand-miming 


with a wonderfully made assortment of marionettes. 

Speaking of fountains, it might be well to eluci- 
date on the subject of the Fontaines Wallace, the 
water fouritains sporting four Greek maidens and 
sometimes a tin cup to be found at numerous points 
over Paris. It seems that a long time ago there was 
an Englishman named Wallace, who lived in Paris 
and loved it but who occasionally sharply resented 
his inability to get a drink of water in the city. So 
in his will he left provision for the fountains, which 
were cast at Osne-Le-Val, where the Statue of Lib- 
erty was made, to be put up about a drink apart 
throughout the city. Years passed, and gradually 
even the French were beginning to overcome their 
natural distrust of this common fluid. Natives were 
seen surreptitiously filling the cups chained to the 
seven-foot fountains and sipping from them. This 
all changed one day, though, when a number of 
people were poisoned in Les Halles, the market dis- 
trict, and it was discovered they had all been drink. 
ing from the Fontaine Wallace there. 

It was announced that sewage had seeped into 
the pipes and that the pipes had been replaced, but 
the French had learned their lesson and most of 
the tin cups disappeared, presumably for wine- 
tasting purposes. Now, even as then, the French 
feel the necessity of labeling the water in drinking 
fountains drinkable, but very few Frenchmen be- 
lieve it. 


Horsemeat Markets 


To round out the year, we would like to point 
out what to us seems to attract, or distract, the 
tourist’s attention most in Paris. It is the hundreds 
of horsemeat markets, which are marked with a 
gold horse’s head, or sometimes three gold heads 
in the manner of Chez Ma Tante—House of My 
Aunt—the French euphemism for the pawnbroker’s. 
Most horsemeat markets are semi-open, affording a 
good view of the dissection of what always seems 
to be a Percheron, those mammoth beasts used for 
French farm work. The popularity of horsemeat 
markets seems to be less economic—a choice cut 
runs about 85 cents a pound—than a question of 
taste, devotees claiming that the meat is sweeter 
than beef. So if you like sweet meat... . 
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[E YOU SEE A house coming down the highway 

toward you at about 45 mph—relax. It’s prob- 
ably just the Vita Home Cruiser, a true house on 
wheels. With complete home facilities, the ubiqui- 
tous bungalow is completely independent of out- 
side utilities although connections are provided for 
hook up in trailer camps. The mobile mansion is 
priced at $7,500, F.O.B. Huntington, N.Y. It’s a 


sure way to get the most out of armchair travel. 
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Before you start on any trip, stop in and get a 
TRIPMASTER Accident Policy! Pays from $5000 to 
$25,000 Death & Dismemberment Benefit, plus Medi- 
cal Payments of $250 to $1250. Policies issued im- 
mediately for any period from 3 days to 6 months. 
A $5000/$250 policy for 7 days costs only $2.00I 

Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 

be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 

ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Wwe TO Do AT Christmas is a problem which 
besets every traveler who finds himself away 
from home at what is known as the Festive Season. 
We would be pulling our punches if we sought to 
deny that the problem can be raised in an acute 
form in London. The English Sabbath is an institu- 
tion which tends to strike awe and astonishment 
into the breast of the visitor, and the truth is that 
Christmas Day and Boxing Day (December 26) in 
London is very much like two Sundays strung to- 
gether so far as public services and organized mer- 
riment are concerned. There is, however, no need 
for despair. As in most things, London at Christ- 
mas is a mixture of the sublime and the ridiculous. 

On one hand, there is some wonderful music. 
Services in the great churches are an experience 
not to be missed. Go to Westminster Abbey, or St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, or the lovely church of St. Mar- 
tin’s in the Fields, hard by Trafalgar Square. Or go 
down into the City, maybe, and listen to a midnight 
service in one of the City churches. 


Gift of Peace 


For Londoners there was never, perhaps, a 
Christmas more incongruous than that of 1940 
when they celebrated in a besieged city the birth of 
a Child born to. Peace. Now, in the ruined stone 
choirs which were once part of a Wren Church, the 
atmosphere of those days seems to linger. On 
Christmas Eve the gift of peace becomes something 
real and alive and overwhelmingly precious. 

On Boxing Day there are two possibilities. You 
could drive out of London—a drive-yourself car 
would be handy—and see a bit of traditional old 
world England in the form of a Boxing Day Meet. 
A Fox Hunt may not be your thing, but there is 
little blood about this particular sortie, not for the 
onlooker anyway, and the huntsmen in their pink 
coats—it is a grave social error to call them red— 
the horses, the followers also in pink coats and top 
hats, the hounds—on no account call them dogs 
—and the background of a mellow village green 
or stately home is something to remember. A num- 
ber of hunts meet within reasonable distance of 
London, and if you drop into the Travel Associa- 
tion offices in St. James’ Street they will make sug- 
gestions. 


By Elizabeth Nicholas 


ie? ees 


The alternative, if you are firmly urban-minded, 
is to go to a pantomime. It is necessary to book 
seats in advance. The pantomime is an institution 
which defies all rational description. The principal 
boy is always a girl, chosen for comely legs which 
look well in long silk tights. The Dame is always a 
male comedian of a rich and ripe vein of humor, 
the fairy queen usually a brassy blond with a 
powerful voice, and the hero a boot boy or buttons, 
who cherishes an unrequited passion for the girl. 

The theme is a fairy story such as Sleeping 
Beauty or Cinderella, but the attachment is loose 
and every kind of extraneous matter is introduced, 
from troops of performing seals to elaborate bal- 
let. The humor, especially that of the Dame, is apt 
to be a trifle coarse and a recurring theme in news- 
paper correspondence at this time is The Unsuit- 
ability of Much of the Material for the Ears of 
Children. This, however, does not upset the little 
dears who usually enjoy the show as much as 
their parents, or nearly as much. 

For ourselves we will pronounce no opinion ex- 
cept to say that the pantomime is a thing to see— 
once, anyway. 


At historic Tower of London, choir boys sing Christmas hymns. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its mem- 
bers information on travel and secure conces- 
sions for them; to work for the betterment of 
transportation facilities; to arouse public 
interest in the conservation of our natural re- 
sources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and play- 
grounds, and of our waterways, the protection 
of our forests and our wild animal and bird 
life; to assist all movements that make travel 
safe and attractive; and to establish a closer 
relationship between all peoples in order to 
further the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark; 
Firms; American Express Co., Belgian Tourist Com- 
mission, French National Railroads, Scenic Inns of 
America. 


BULLETIN 


A number of members have reported to the 
National Travel Club that they have received 
advertisements and literature from a New 
York City firm using the name “Travel Book 
Club, Inc.” Accordingly, we wish to advise all 
members that National Travel. Club and 
Travel Magazine have no connection what- 
soever with the above organization, have not 
authorized it to communicate with any mem. 
bers of the Club, and can not be responsible 
for any transactions with such organization. 


Film Note: Many members requesting movies 
from the National Travel Club Film Library 
do not state whether they wish 8mm or 16mm 
rolls, and some feel there is a limit to the num- 
ber available for borrowing, but there is no 
such restriction. In ordering, members should 
remember these points, and also that films are 
black and white, and silent. 


Planning a trip? 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


DAUUPIMMMIE PA IEID LO cc ee ee ee ee 


and would like information on: 


Plane Bus Hotels 
Ship Train Package trip 
Theneowallibe tweety. oe as in my party. I plan to 
Weave gan x: ets. ROUTE costes a Nes oe = iptams 
Approximate amount of money I wish to spend ...... 
iG Oe Membership #....... 
Send information to: | 
PMLOTOBS Versa Alvin) 0 ee Fini steeis else eee ns 
al Ra Zone SL ea oy 
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Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 
a minimum of two weeks for processing of 
your request. 


I am planning a trip from................... 


LORRI a ea: 0s and would like a routing 


INFATID 0 ANA DAE) DELO NERE OA NST Cre el ioe Ber er erar 
Membersttipo Now isc tai uo hee. Bae 
IAAT OSe ume Rosas tec ciscs 5 sis sie <u ale a hecegeenene 
Cite «sale teia oie) dat ie eee 
Levens se States a ee 
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By Jack Gold 


IGHSPOT OF DECEMBER in Rome is Christmas 
Eve, when at the stroke of midnight the bells 
atop the Eternal City’s 554 churches “hail the new 
born King” in a gigantic crescendo of tonal effects. 
In several of the city’s largest churches, Christ- 
mas Eve services are held with the full pageantry 
of Reman Catholic worship attracting thousands of 
tourists, U:S. servicemen as well as the local faith- 
ful. Last year, Pope Pius XII conducted a private 
service at St. Peter’s for diplomatic corps members 
assigned to the Italian capital or the Holy See. The 
bulk of the town’s non-diplomatic visitors braved 
torrential rains to attend the worship in Santa 
Maria Maggiore (the major St. Mary’s Church) 
and were rewarded by one of the most impressive 
devotional services in the world. 

On Chistmas day, St. Peter’s attracts as many 
as 200,000 during the service conducted by the 
Pontiff. Italians, usually festive, pull all the stops 
during the Christmas week and Rome becomes one 
big birthday party. New Year’s Eve is celebrated 
much as it is in the U.S., minus of course the heavy 
drinking since local custom frowns heavily on the 
mtoxicated. 


Seasonal Steam 


Earlier in the month, Rome’s cultural season gets 
under full steam with the opening of the winter 
season in the Royal Opera House on December 8, 
plus almost nightly concerts by various symphony 
orchestras, featured instrumentalists and singers 
from all over the world. : 

The Rome opera leans heavily toward the classics, 
and only an occasional new work is presented. Last 
year l.ouis Gruenberg’s operatic adaptation of Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s Emperor Jones was premiered to a 
heavily social and blue-blooded audience, which 
listened politely to Swanee River sung in Italian, 
but didn’t respond enthusiastically. This year the 
opera directors plan to stick to Puccini, Verdi and 
other 'talian favorities and have not scheduled any 
contemporary work. 

Tke opera house itself is one of the lushest sing- 
ing centers in the world, and is only surpassed in 
this music conscious country by Milan’s famed La 
Scala. Built in 1928 by the late and unlamented 
in most places Benito Mussolini, it is resplendent 


in red plush, red velvet, gold trim, rococo and 
giant chandeliers. Prices for most operas range 
from 30 cents in the gallery—there are five bal 
conies_ below the gallery—to seats costing $4.00 
which practically make you a member of the stage- 
hands union. 

Evening dress is required on the opening night of 
all operas, usually about a dozen per season, except 
in the gallery, where as usual the more serious 
students of opera may be found. 


Guglielmo Shakespeare 


December also brings the legitimate theater, such 
as it is in Rome, to the height of its season. Gugli- 
elmo Shakespeare is one of the nation’s favorites 
and though English-speaking people usually do a 
double take when they see the author’s first name 
and the play titles of Amleto or Romeo a Giuletta, 
it’s still the Bard though heavily camouflaged by 
poetic Latin license. 

Several modern American and British play- 
wrights have had their works translated and per- 
formed in the Italian theater, but the state of the 
stage in Rome is usually considered quite limited. 
A smash success here almost never runs longer 
than a month. Favorites in the city’s eight show- 
cases are revues, and with a new post-war daring, 
the more girls and the less clothes has a direct 
ratio to the success of the theatrical enterprise. 

Rome night clubs, neither as many nor as cele- 
brated as those in other European capitals, also 
hit their stride during the twelfth month. Emphasis 
is on international entertainers and the chorus line 
and such places as the Jicky Club on Via Veneto— 
the international set’s main street of Rome—or the 
Grottone Del Piccione, Villafranca and Kit Kat 
Klub, though not doing a land office business man 
age to keep their hat check girls in enough tips te 
keep the wolves away. 

For the sports minded, December brings snow to 
Italy’s northern Dolomite mountains, and hundreds 
of buses and trains loaded down with skiers, sports 
equipment and liniment excursion north from Rome 
over the weekends to such famed resorts as Cor- 
tina D’Ampezzo—scheduled site of the 1956 winter 
Olympics—which boast of numerous ski runs and 
jumps. 
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Hotel Headliners 


Roundup Room 


[iH berate service is being 
planned between the new Great- 

_er Pittsburgh Airport and the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, calling for con- 
struction of a special roof. Mean- 
while, winter visitors can be assured 
of dry sidewalks outside as hotel has 
installed submerged coils to melt 
snow on its block-square site... . An 
“auto-lobby” permits motoring 
guests to drive directly into Spo- 
kane’s Ridpath Hotel. . . . Women 
guests at Mayfair Hotel in Los An- 
geles are presented baby orchids 
with room service breakfast orders. 
. .- New York City’s Savoy Plaza has 
installed four electronic elevators de- 
signed to give faster, unerring serv- 
ice without attendants. . . . Fort 
Worth’s Western Hills Hotel has 
added eight apartments for “long- 
stay” guests. . . . Hotel Camden 
opened recently in Camden, Ark., an 
85-room, ultra modern structure 
completely air-conditioned. . . . Man- 
hattan’s Barbizon-Plaza is carving 
out a new main entrance along its 
Central Park South frontage, creating 
a facade of pink granite, covered by 
a 24-foot marquee and a lobby and 
passageway of Roman Travertine 
marble. . . . Arizona Inn, Tucson, 
Ariz., opened November 1 for winter 


New Jamaica Hotel 


‘i... MARKS opening of 
Jamaica’s newest hotel, the Bay 
Roc, a 50-room establishment. Cater- 
ing to a fashionable clientele, Ameri- 
can Plan rates will range from 
$20.00 to 35.00 daily, single, and 
$33.00 to $50.00 double. 

Twenty “junior suites” comprise 
the main building, with combination 
living room-bedroom, private ver- 

anda, cross ventilation and private 
bath among features of each. Seven- 
teen cottages with secluded patios 
lining the beach are also part of the 
hotel design. Within three and a half 
‘miles from the town of Montego 
Bay, the hotel’s present policy is for 
a winter season only, shuttering in 


mid-April. 
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season with plans for again specializ- 
ing in poolside lunches. . . . Hotel 
Statler in Washington, D.C., has pro- 
vided TV for all its 1,000 guest 
rooms without “extra or hidden” 
charge. . . . Chase Hotel in St. Louis 
has booked Hildegarde to greet 1953 
on New Year’s Eve and remain until 
January 15. . . . Hotel El Mirador in 
Acapulco, Mex., has completed con- 
struction of a sidewalk cafe facing 
the Pacific, added twelve new air- 
conditioned rooms and opened a pri- 
vate beach club at Puerto Marques, 
adjacent to Acapulco. ... Park Lane 
in New York has revived formal, 
pre-war Thursday evening dinner 
dances. .. . In St. Thomas, V.I., Vir- 
gin Isle Hotel will offer an insurance 
policy, underwritten by Lloyd’s of 
London, from December 15 to April 
30, 1953, guaranteeing that if tem- 
perature drops below 70° guest’s 
room rent for that day is waived... . 
San Francisco’s Palace Hotel has 
added the Patisserie for fountain and 
table service, counter sales of pas- 
tries for home consumption. . . . Spe- 
cial functions will be held in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, at Caribe Hilton, 
Condado Beach and new La Rada 
hotels for cruise ship visitors during 
winter season. 


Note From Nassau 


| Rtas Colonial Hotel, one of 
Nassau’s most complete resorts, 
has scheduled December 15 as winter- 
season opening date. Extensive redec- 
oration and broadening of the adja- 
cent sandy beach are among latest 
developments. 


The New 
Hillman Minx 
4-Door Sedan 


with 
your car 
in your pocket! 


4{ 3 few hours after you 
arrive, you can be driving your 
own car in England or on the 
Continent. All you need is a bill 
of sale for a HILLMAN Minx 
safely tucked away in your bill- 
fold. You buy it here— it’s de- 
livered practically anywhere 
abroad. Enjoy the charm of the 
off-the-beaten-track spots that so 
many travelers miss... and then 
enjoy your Hillman back at 
home. 


For details concerning the 
purchase plan, write in care of 
the NATIONAL TRAVEL 
CLUB, 45 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


ROOTES MOTORS, INC. 


505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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By Richard Kent 


E VER SMACKED your lips and asked - 


for seconds of Flying Fish Pie? 
Ever relished the hearty flavor of Jug 
Jug, that well cooked dish of pigeon 
peas, guinea-corn flour, salt beef and 
pork? Ever tasted poan or delicate, 
delicious cocoanut sugar cakes? If 
you haven’t, then they are the gusta- 
tory treats in store for you when you 
visit their homeland, the lovely island 
of Barbados, British West Indies. 
The main ingredient for Flying 
Fish Pie is naturally the flying fish 
itself. Those small deliciously sweet 
fish abound in Barbadian waters. 
When I was a young midshipman, 
our low destroyer decks would be lit- 
tered with the little beggars on a 
calm Caribbean night. Standing 
watch, you could see them come 
aboard, a flash of phosphorescence, 
then plop, they hit the deck, and were 
soon headed for the galley. 
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This hit or miss method of “fish- 
ing” would never do for a Barbadian. 
It takes a fleet of fishing boats set- 
ting sail each day to satisfy that de- 
mand. A trip across the island to 
Bathsheba to watch the tiny fishing 
smacks come in is a thrilling sight. 
The crew of these two-men craft are 
seamen as well as fishermen. It is a 
delight to see them handle their min- 
iature boats. 

The Flying Fish Pie, which is a 
favorite dinner dish to top off a day 
of surf bathing, fishing, riding, hik- 


ing or lolling in the sun, is made by 


Down Barbados way 
chances are its 
neither bird, plane 
nor Superman you're 
seeing but fine, 
finny friend 
Exocoetus yolitans. 


layering cooked and seasoned flying 
fish alternately with thinly sliced cold 
boiled yams, hard boiled eggs and to- 
matoes. Over this is poured a sauce 
made with sherry, egg yolks, salad 


Sam Lord's Castle 
in St. Philip 
specializes in 
Barbadian delicacy, 
Flying Fish Pie. 


oil, butter, Worcestershire sauce and: 
water. A layer of buttered yams tops. 
the lot and the dish is then baked. 
until the yams are a savory golden 
brown. 

Served at Sam Lord’s Castle, St. 
Philip, at the Paradise Beach Club,,. 


Black Rock, the Marine Hotel, Ocean. 


View, or the Windsor at Hastings, 
two miles from Bridgetown, the Bar- 
bados capital city, it is wonderfully 
fine eating. 

These~hotels and many others on 
the island are vacation spots with 
service in the old tradition. Sam 
Lord’s Castle, which is past the quaint 
fishing village of Oistins, is a Re- 
gency mansion with crenelated crown, 
in a garden and sea setting that is 
particularly enticing. 

From the gourmet’s point of view 
you will find the shops of Bridgetown 
well worth a look-see, and the local 


delicacies well worth sampling. 
Guava jelly, clear red and exception- 


ally delicious, guava jam, and the less- 


er known but equally fine guava 
cheese, crystallized shaddock rind, 
hot sauce, cane sugar vinegar—no 
single one should be passed by. And 
this of course also applies to the 
boiled sweets of the island. Nut cakes 
made with peanuts (locally they call 
them “courting nuts”), ginger cakes, 
peppermint cakes, sugar cocks, sugar 
boots, and—Cocoanut Sugar Cakes. 
These are completely Barbadian, 
completely delectable, and best of 
all can be copied in your own kitchen. 


Cocoanut-Sugar Cakes 

Meat of one large fresh cocoa- 
nut (grated) 

One stick of cinnamon 

The same weight of cocoanut 
meat in brown sugar 

Boil cocoanut meat, cocoanut 
milk and sugar with the spice 
until thick. Remove cinnamon 
stick, drop mixture by spoon- 
fuls onto greased paper and 
allow to set 


Served with black coffee or a glass 
of sound port as dessert, they are a 
sweet, simple and delicious ending to 
any dinner. 
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So YEARS ago the rolling hills of Clay 
County, Missouri, were used as grazing land of 
cattle—even as they are utilized today. But there 
was no town of any size in the eastern portion of 
the county then, whereas today there is a small 
city there that is known from coast to coast for its 
mineral waters. This is the town of Excelsior 
Springs. ; 

In 1880, a spring that was “different” was known 
to exist in the area. It was known locally as “Pizen 
Spring,” so named for the rust-red residue on the 
clay banks of Fishing River, which aroused suspi- 
cion in the minds of observers. A local farmer, 
however, in 1880 had a daughter who was afflicted 
with scrofula. Ordinary methods of treatment had 
proved of no avail. It was suggested by a party of 
hunters that the waters of this spring might be 
medicinal, and “anyway, it won’t do any harm to 
try the spring water on her.” 

He bathed his daughter in the spring water with 
natural misgiving. But the girl recovered rapidly, 

Word spread and doubting persons became con- 
vinced of the efficacy of the waters. The owner of 
the land realized the possibilities of the spring, and, 
encouraged by a Missouri City circuit-riding min- 
ister, had the water analyzed by chemists. The re- 
port revealed the presence of minerals, and the cir- 
cuit rider became the leading exponent in preach- 
ing the merits of the water, and named the spring 
“Excelsior,” quoting from Longfellow’s poem. Less 
than a year later 200 houses were built in the 
valley and hundreds of visitors camped out under 
tents, in the shelter of covered wagons. 


Down to Excelsior 


“Down to Excelsior” became a slogan of the 
times, but when application for a postoffice was 
made, it was found another Missouri town was so 
listed. The name “Viginiti” became the official des- 
ignation of the postoffice for two years, but local 
residents proposed “Exéelsior Springs” instead, 
and thus the town was named again. 

The city of Excelsior Springs in 1935 purchased 
the wells and springs for $1,000,000. Pipe espe- 
cially designed for each type of water was used to 
bring all the waters to the magnificent central unit 
of the system—The Hall of Waters. 

The erection of the Hall of Waters began in 
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Hall of Springs’ glorified “soda fountain” offers mineral waters. 


1935, and was completed some two and one-half 
years later. It contains a swimming pool fed by 
mineral waters from the springs, separate men’s 
and women’s bath departments, modern hydro-ther- 
apy equipment, and the Hall of Springs, where four 
groups of mineral waters are available: ferro-man- 
ganese, saline sulphur, soda bicarbonate, and cal- 
cium bicarbonate groups. It is claimed that only six 
springs are known to contain the rare ferro-man- 
ganese combination, and the only two commercial 
ones in the United States are at Excelsior Springs. 


Recommendation for Membership 
To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following persons are eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing them for membership: 


IN ari © Sct actos star She poten er als ate he SOE eins ala 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
VAC AEESS(t gciaie tare enthuse et ere ere Sraraar tl oid oy ar ER okie we 
(please print) 

CAbY: arse aie acted s siete MOLALCR enicra ee eee Lg, 
1 Gift Membership 

INR cot eac geen OP Kile Paes RRO ORNL SO Me SATO Cae am 
ANG (ig FSO RIP Sorc GRIA OC CEO in coher 5 a 


s¥okalsiefa: ei ea/ie ie) \n.e/ @'e) oelelis)a (e\/eahviiers eile) @ie—ahosalisiial’sly pie voteke sketeia| v's! «6 


(1) Gift Membership 

Membership dues: $5.00 
per year, including year’s 
subscription to TRAVEL. 


Sem meee emer ees e eee rere eseesee re 
Chee ee eee ese se coerce reeeseseeses 


toa Membership wire ccs acceee cic 


NOTE: Membership in the National Travel Club makes a valued gift for any 
occasion. If you wish one of your nominees to receive a gift membership 
from you, please put a check mark'in the box provided, and we will bill 
you upon acceptance by the Membership Committee. 


By Will Lane 


T° CAPTURE the festive mood of the holiday sea- 
son, let your camera shoot night scenes. In- 
doors, or outdoors, exposure is easy to determine. 
With lens wide open, at about F/4, and a fast pan- 
chromatic film such as Kodak Super XX, most sub- 
jects fit readily into one of four types: Group 1— 
Y%5 second; Group 2—1 second; Group 3—8 sec- 
onds; Group 4—1 minute. 

Group 1 includes all those brightly-lighted scenes 
which can be taken at snapshot speed of 45 second 
with a lens of F/4 or faster. Interiors include well- 
lighted rooms with light walls. Exteriors include 


shop windows, theatre marquees and scenic views 
at twilight when the last light of day illuminates 
the sky behind office buildings with windows ablaze. 

Group 2, the l1-second exposure, requires a tri- 
pod or other support to hold camera steady, but 
makes it easy to shoot ordinary room scenes. If 
there is plenty of light to read by, there is enough 
to shoot by. Portraits, too, can be made by the light 
of ordinary Mazda lamps. 

Group 3, the 8-second exposure, is for scenic 
views or interiors in which there is no movement. 
If people are present, they are purely decorative— 
and placed far enough from the camera so that any 
slight importance on their part will not be visible. 
Photo illustrates a typical scene for an 8-second 
time exposure. There is enough floodlighting on the 
building to make its outlines clear. The people in 
the doorway are posed to “hold it” while the cam- 
eraman opens the shutter and counts slowly up to 
eight seconds. 

Group 4, the 1-minute exposure, captures distant 
views at night, or dimly lit interiors. 

The important thing to consider, when deciding 
what Group a scene belongs in, is not the wattage 
of the lights, but their size in the viewfinder. Thus, 
a one-candlepower flame (if close enough) can 


Night sceen of floodlighted house with illuminated Christmas trees was snapped at f:4, eight seconds with Kodak Super XX film. 
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Festive Season Is Bright Opportunity for Memorable Pictures 


Provided You Handle Film Exposures As Recommended Here 


provide a bigger image than a 1,000-candlepower 
Kleig light. A handful of kitchen matches, filmed 
at 45 second, F/4, makes flame images fairly large. 
A street scene, with neon lights, would be photo- 
graphed at the same exposure—if with equally 
large illumination sources. On the other hand, if 
the lights in the street scene are mere pin-points, 
the exposure called for would be more like 8-sec- 
onds—or perhaps a full minute. 


Judge the size of the lights not by eye but 
through the camera viewfinder. A Christmas tree 
can be shot at %5 second, but usually the camera is 
further back and the l-second exposure is deemed 
necessary. 


Never be satisfied with a single exposure of a 
night scene. Take two or three shots, and keep a 
record for future reference. The nature of night 
scenes, and the uselessness of an exposure meter 
in most of them, makes it mandatory to take tests. 
If one exposure out of three is good, that is a fine 
average for this type of picture. 


Best Development 


Only after developing the negatives and making 
_ prints, can you judge what was the correct ex- 
posure. Then go back and take additional shots, 
profiting by your experience. Do not overdevelop. 
On the contrary, the best practice is to overexpose 
and underdevelop. 

The four categories listed here are for a start- 
ing point only. After you have taken a few hundred 
night scenes, then you can vary these exposures, 
using other lens openings and shutter speeds to 
suit your own preferences, and to obtain the effects 
you have in mind. 

Use panchromatic film, of course. Films, such 
as Verichrome or Plenachrome, are for sunlit 
scenes only. This does not exclude color film, tung- 
sten type, if you keep in mind that it is about one- 
eighth the speed of black-and-white. A subject that 
calls for one second with black-and-white film re- 
quires eight seconds with color film. 

These recommendations are approximate, of 
course. Test shots are essential, so make some ex- 
perimental shots now, shooting each scene at 
three exposures. These tests will best show you 
what exposures to use for your Christmas eve pho- 
tography. 

Let your pictures provide a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year that will last for years and 
years in your photo album! 
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Kelly Cine Calculator 

If you’re tired of carrying guides and texts and 
manuals around, here is a pocket-size slide rule 
in the form of a plastic disc. For 8mm and 16mm 
operators, it provides all the answers at a glance, 
for Depth of Field, Hyperfocal Distance, Field of 
View, Film speed per second, Filter Factors. It also 
is available in a 35mm model from Florman & 
Babb, motion picture and television equipment dis- 


tributors, 70 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Kodachrome for Stereo 

Kodachrome Film, Daylight type 335, now is 
available for stereo cameras which make 23 by 
24-mm stereo pairs with standard spacing between 
pictures. Twenty pairs are on one roll, and Kodak 
mounts them without extra charge. However, to 
get this service you have to mail the film for proc- 
essing to the Rochester, N. Y., lab. Regular 20-and 
36-exposure Kodachrome can be stereo-mounted at 
time of processing if you enclose an additional 
charge of $1.00 for the 20-exposure roll, and $1.60 


per each 36-exposure roll. 


Booklet on Lenses 


Kodak Lenses, Shutters and Portra Lenses (50 
centz} is the best buy you can get if you want to 
know about lens function, focal length, perspective 
and angular coverage. Be sure you get the new— 
fourth—edition. 


Free Photo Builetins 


Write to Sales Service Division, Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester 4, N. Y., for any of these helpful 
pamphlets: 

A-23 How to Use an Eye-Level View Finder 

F-8 How to Check Your Exposure Meter and 

Camera 
S-3 Suggestions for Effective Projection of 
Movies and Slides 

S-6 Slides as Aids in Business and Education 

These are two-to-eight-page pamphlets with up- 
to-date information. 


(Advertisement) 


Additional Income 


IMPORT—EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable, 
world-wide, mail-order business from home, 
without capital, or travel abroad. Established 
World Trader ships instructions for no-risk ex- 
amination. Experience unnecessary. Free details. 
Mellinger, 15C, Los Angeles 24. 
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TRAVEL 
Amateur Photo 


Contest Winners 
for DECEMBER 


COOOOOOSOOOOCOCOOOOCOCOOOOCOOOOOOD 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prise 
of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film bus 
should send only black and white prints. Although amy 
size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly 


Cable Car Carousel preferred. Do not send negatives. 

(rs Lt Dick Ferguson of Palo Alto, Calif., has captured spirit of When submitting photos, your name, address, locele 
noble San Francisco custom at corners of Powell and Market Street Gag ra Ws eek ten cee ee 
using Rolleiflex camera, Plus X film, f:8 at 1/100 any, MUST be on the (Back Santee phasgraah y 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling 
of photographs, TRavEL cannot be responsible for their 
return oer condition. The right to future publication ef 
prize-winning pictures without additional payment is re- 
tained by TRAVEL. 


45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 

No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the 
entry is enclosed, 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the 
current contest will be held for the following month. 


ODOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOODOOOOOOD 


Burmese Loggers 


Vf Log hauling operation on Brahmaputra River 
L er was photographed by Jerry White of Dallas, Texas, 
on Super XX film with Rolleiflex, £:16 at 1/100. j 


ow — 


Venetian Viewpoint 


Church of St. Mark in Venice has been caught 


of at an interesting angle by Elizabeth McGraw of 
Secon La Jolla, Calif., with Rolleicord, 


using Ansco Supreme film, f:16 at 1/100. 
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Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, TRavE., 


_ DECEMBER BOOK SELECTION 
i, Stranger!’ 


O AMERICANS steeped in the lore, 

the excitement, the drama of the 
~old West, the dude ranch was a most 
welcome innovation. Its beginning 
and subsequent popularity was the 
signal for tens of thousands of city 
dwellers on vacation from their 
desks and typewriters to pack their 
levis and boots and head west to 
taste the thrills and adventure of the 
untamed plains. 

It was primarily for them, the un- 
initiated, that Arthur Carhart, an ex- 
perienced counselor in ranch life, 
wrote Hi, Stranger! (Ziff-Davis, 222 
pages) a complete guide to dude 
ranch activity. Not only does he 
chart etiquette for dude ranches, but 
in simple, non-technical language he 
tells what to wear, what equipment 
to bring, and most important, how 
to make the most of your dude 
ranch vacation. 


Frontier Friendliness 


Throughout the book one is im- 
pressed with its warmth and infor- 
mality—the same friendliness that 
dude ranch owners try to maintain 
in their establishments. From the 
very first chapter, which is a concise 
history of the cattle country, the 
reader senses the excitement, novelty 
and activity of the West and the en- 
joyment he'll get from his stay 
there. 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 
the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


7 for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
| and ‘‘Arm Chair Travelers’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 


and 


on 
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Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 


To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
$450 
SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 


— Guide to 


Dude ranch lovers enjoy Wyoming outdoors. 


Without showing favor to one 
ranch or one type of ranch, the au- 
thor points out the wide varieties to 
be found. From the small cattle 
outfits that take in a few summer 
boarders to the large elaborate re- 
sorts that rival exclusive country 
clubs, the reader becomes acquainted 
with all. Mr. Carhart describes the 
activities, the personnel, the facili- 
ties and the atmosphere of each and 
the vacationer makes his own choice. 

Next to the selection of the actual 
spot to spend your western vacation, 
the most important thing is the 
type of clothes and equipment you 
bring. The sensible advice on this 


eIn the Mountains ¢ In the 
e@ By the Lakes @ By the Sea 


All Described in Detail 


Valleys 


Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 


vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$450 


Sent promptly by mail. 
Send check or cash. Dept. B 


5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Talos sional teeta sient enlatoestententoetestaetentententententeestectot | 


Dude Ranching 


aspect alone makes Hi, Stranger! in- 
valuable to the vacationer—worth 
many times the price of the book. 
Proper behavior too, can add to the 
enjoyment of a dude ranch vacation 
and along these lines the author 
gives sage advice. The book is a 
veritable storehouse of information 
on horses and horsemanship trail 
riding and pack tripping, prices and 
spending, what to look for and what 
to avoid. 

Here is the first competent guide 
for the prospective dude rancher— 
an exciting indoctrination for the 
novice and a valuable handbook for 
the experienced. Hi, Siranger! is 
must reading for everyone who 
loves the West. 


Special To NTC Members 


Under the new policy of the NA- 
TIONAL TRAVEL CLUB, all mem- 
bers may now take advantage of the 
savings offered on outstanding travel 
books. Each month a selection is 
made by our Editorial Board and it 
is reviewed and presented to our 
members at a substantial discount. 
Hi, Stranger!, the December selec- 
tion, sells regularly for $3.00, but as 
a member of the NTC you can get it 
for only $2.00—one-third off. Why 
not take advantage of this offer by 
filling out and mailing the coupon 


TODAY!! 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Please send me “Hi, Stranger!” at 
the special membership price of $2.00. 
Remittance is enclosed. 0 

Nano nieces acca teteccuscstorn an tesele ol otars ; 

AD ORESS. 27 tise tevettr oar c ecstisiste: avelatmte 

Gitydn en cdeleteua cove ee xtoushore Zone... 

SEALG ote fercueley oa fore. 558.08 eT Ara Srevtes 
My Membership Number Is ........ 
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Contributors 


SPOOOCOOOCOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOYY 


Marjorie 
Dent Candee 


Three 
§ Sainted Islands 


Editor of The Lookout, maritime publi- 
cation of the Seamen’s Church Institute 
of New York, Marjorie Dent Candee is 
a frequent contributor to the travel sec- 
tions of the New York Times and New 
York Herald Tribune. She has also 
written numerous articles for magazines 
such as Motorboating and The Woman. 
On all types of sailing craft, she has 
visited the West Indies many times and 
is “unable to resist an island’s lure.” 
Miss Candee has appeared in TRAVEL 
previously, including Isle of Beautiful 
Women in the November, 1951, issue. 


Mendal 
Johnson 


Island 
Available 


Born in Tulsa, Okla., Mendal Johnson 
grew up in such diverse cities as St. 
Louis, Chicago, Nashville, Atlanta, 
Miami and Washington, D.C. After a 
year in the merchant marine and study 
at the University of Miami, he became 
a professional skipper of several ocean- 
racing sailing yachts competing in all 
the blue-ribbon races along the East 
coast. Later, he was with a Baltimore 
ad agency, wrote scripts for TV on the 
side. He moved to the Cayman Islands 
this year to write a first novel “which is 
still in progress of sorts.” 


Inna 
Garsoian 


Nassau 


A painter of considerable note, Inna 
Garsoian also re-created the costumes 
for the Virgil Thomson-Gertrude Stein 
opera Four Saints in Three Acts when 
it was last presented in both New York 
and Paris. Her first show of paintings 
in several years is being presented this 
fall in New York at the Hugo Galleries. 


Lines Aft 


DODOOOOOSOCOOSOOOOOOOCOSCOOOOOOOOD 


Banks Account 


Dear Sirs: 

I particularly enjoyed the September 
issue for the write-ups of our Outer 
Banks and the Western North Carolina 
Mountains. Both are indeed very in- 
teresting articles, and hit very close to 
“home.” I have visited the mountains 
on numerous occasions, but still have 
my first visit to make to the Outer 
Banks. I have read many accounts of 
the Banks, but I believe Mr. Taylor’s 
account (A Cape Cod for Dixie) tops 


them all. 
D. L. Crowell, Jr. 
Salisbury, N.C. 


Informal Meeting 


TRAVEL and I met quite informally 
under the dryers in a beauty salon last 
fall. By Christmas I had given myself 
a gift subscription and we’ve been 
lovers ever since! However, my husband 
and two young daughters have taken 
over and I must wait my turn now to 
enjoy the thrilling trips of the printed 
page. We all have a travel lust and 
manage to satisfy it less frequently 
than would be our choice. . . . May I 
also toss a bouquet at Vagabond 
Camera? I am finding the articles most 
enlightening. A 35mm Argus as a gift 
made me a reluctant shutterbug. But 
I am being equipped with all sorts of 
gadgets for it and am now most eager 
to know their uses so that for sub- 
sequent trips I will have more than 
just pleasant memories. Many thanks 
for everything “cover to cover” from 
all of us. ; 
Charlotte B. Rinker 
Morristown, N. J. 


Looking Forward 


Dear Sirs: 

I look forward to every issue and 
always find every article of great 
interest, whether it is about places I 
have been or places I want to see. 

Grace Campbell 
Junction City, Kan. 


More Alive 


Dears Sirs: 

I have been a member of the 
Travel Club for many years, but never 
enjoyed TRAVEL more than now. It 
seems more alive and readable. 

Mary L. Smart, 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Mail Call 


Dear Sirs: 5 
It has long been my desire to see in 
your magazine a mail bag section, to 
print the addresses of those who would 
like to hear from. other travelers. I 
would like to have correspondence from 
Denver, Colo., and Taxco, Mexico—my 
two favorite cities. Many of your read- 
ers would enjoy this service, I am sure. 
It would provide an invaluable chance 
to exchange ideas and opinions. 
Marilyn Cashman 
3 Lindsay Avenue 
Beverly 17, Mass. 


Like TRAVELER Cashman, other TRAVEL- 


-ERS may use Lines Aft for exchange of 


addresses in keeping with one of the 
objects of the National Travel Club: 
“To establish a closer relationship be- 
tween all peoples in order to further the 
cause of international peace.”—Ed. 


Recommendation 


Dear Sirs: 

I have been a member of the National 
Travel Club for the past twelve years 
and would recommend membership in 
this Club to anyone who does any trav- 
eling either in the United States or 
abroad. 

J. Earl Frazier 
Washington, Pa. 


Particularly Unique 


Dear Sirs: 

I have just finished reading your 
magazine and am glad to say that I 
consider it almost unique in every 
particular. I am taking several good 
magazines but I like yours the best of 
all. I wish I had known about it years 
ago. 

W. B. Smith 
Springhill, La. 


Solution to Puzzle On Page 36 
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2 nd Lt. 
Joseph ‘oe Rodriguez 


US. Army 


Medal of Honor 


ore YARDS TO Go. From 
atop the hill, near Munye-ri, Korea, the enemy 
suddenly opened up a withering barrage. The 
squad was caught; Red mortars began zero-ing 
for the kill. Lieutenant Rodriguez (then Pfec., 
with only seven months service) broke loose 
and dashed up the fire-swept slope, throwing 
grenades. Disregarding the fire concentrated 
on him, he wiped out three foxholes and two 
gun emplacements. Alone, he accounted for 15 
enemy dead, led the rout of the enemy, and 
saved the lives of his squad. 


“When you have to take chances to reach an 
objective, that’s O.K.,” says Lieutenant Rod- 
riguez. “But when you can find a surer way to 
your geal, so much the better. 


“That’s why I was glad when I heard that peo- 
ple like you own nearly 50 billion dollars in 
U. S. Defense Bonds. I believe that a strong, 
peaceful America is our objective. And the sure 
way to reach it is through backing our strength 
with your strength by investing in Bonds!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds 
bought after May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, com- 
pounded semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 
months and is higher in the early years. 2) All ma- 
turing E Bonds automatically go on earning after ma- 
turity—and at the new higher interest! Today, start 
investing in better-paying United States Series E De- 
fense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank! 


Peace is for the strong! 


For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Pulsing with life and progress, abreast of the times in 


the arts, social services, and : sciences . . Mexico! Thrill 


to ihe surging- forward new eld, ae the newest and 


best in hotels to gayest of : seasons t Heaches, spas, and 
resorts. You'll + never forget lexico because its ancient 


culture 1s: framed ue a modern Lif full of attractions. 
“ME XTC O 


Where life is different! 
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